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WHICH ISSUES DIVIDE US? 
EDITOR: 

The article by Robert McAfee Brown “The 
Issues Which Divide Us,” (Dec., 1959) concerns 
several fears which are legitimate fears indeed. 
Others again are empty fears and would never 
be realized in a democratic country like 
WE bx 

The right to legislate for public morality in 
areas which are of indisputable right and 
wrong is no more a Catholic prerogative than 
it is anyone else’s. The fact that only Cath- 


olics today apparently have the intelligence to 
draw the line when it comes to violating natu- 


ral law is the only reason for the so-called 
Protestant fears Mr. Brown speaks of. 

One of these is in the field of birth control. 
For a group which so solidly maintains that the 
Bible is the source of their religious beliefs, it 
seems peculiar that they ignore completely the 
fate of a man named Onan who was one of the 
first practitioners of birth control (Gen. 38:10). 
In doing so they again show the duplicity of 
their position—what is wanted is tolerated, 
but what is not wanted is fought over with 
biblical quotations ad nauseam. Gambling, with 
all the silly laws concerning it, is an area of 
predominantly Protestant opinion forced on a 
pluralistic society. ‘ 

. . . Anyone who thinks knows that a man 
is the product of his environment and that it 
takes an extra strong one to rise above it... . 
To legislate filth out of public existence is not 
a Catholic endeavor to run the world, but just 
a human effort to live according to the natural 
law that says that man is more than an 
animal. .. . 


Richard A. Kosterman 
Antigo, Wis. 


Ed.: The entire natural law is not quite “in- 
disputable.” The modern non-Catholic may 
be in good faith as he opposes the Catholic 
position on certain moral questions. If the non- 
Catholic is in good faith, this is a fundamental 
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distinction Catholics should make in discussing 
moral questions. With regard to this question, 
see the article on p. 294 in the present issue: 
“What Protestants Think About Natural Law.” 


EDITOR: 


In view of the circumstances of the birth 
control controversy last year in the New York 
City hospitals it is particularly surprising to 
read Robert McAfee Brown’s indictment of 
Catholics for improper pressure tactics at that 
time. The record will disclose that Catholic 
opposition was voiced in a thoroughly reason- 
able manner on valid grounds in a matter of 
public policy. ... 

I was under the impression that Dr. Krumm 
of Columbia University had satisfactorily an- 
swered this question for his Protestant con- 
freres. What is more irritating, however, is that 
Protestant sources are scarcely in a position 
to impute “pressure” in view of the activities 
of the Protestant Council at that time and its 
own pressure on city hospital administrator 
Morris Jacobs. 

Regarding Mr. Brown’s concern over Paul 
Blanshard’s book, to this writer the book boy- 
cott is an altogether valid device in the case of 
book sellers and theater owners who insist on 
dealing in objectionable and immoral material. 
It is simply the exercise of a right, the com- 
munity’s answer, as in the case of Catholics, to 
those writers and distributors who offer a pre- 
posterous caricature of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

I was interested in Mr. Brown’s thinking on 
this important subject of Protestant-Catholic 
relations but arguments such as the above have 
two sides and are scarcely calculated to reduce 
tensions. 

Lawrence Madigan 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: I do not always agree 100 per cent with 
everything contained in articles in The Cath- 
olic World, and I am always happy when alert 
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readers question what they read. With regard 
to boycotts my own feeling is that Catholics 
seem to be too ready sometimes to engage in 
unilateral action and too slow to present a 
reasonable case to the public—as though they 
felt Catholics were the only members of the 
community interested in decency and the 
morals of youth. 


EDITOR: 


It seems odd that such a well-read and ob- 
viously square-shooting Protestant writer as 
Robert McAfee Brown does not refute the 
question, “What if Catholicism were predomi- 
nant here?” with a few historical examples of 
how Protestants have behaved when in a posi- 
tion of political dominance. Examining both 
sides of the politico-religious fence, it should 
be easy to see that political discrimination 
based on religious differences is not confined to 
one church or other, but is a sin common to 
adherents of all beliefs. (Not all adherents, 
thank the Lord!) 

. . . the democratic principles so firmly es- 
tablished in America are to be welcomed and 
upheld by American Catholics and Protestants 
alike, now and always, whoever happen to be 
in the majority. But history shows that the 
principle is relatively new, and subject to vio- 
lations on both sides of the controversy. 

Mrs. Doris Anne Hoover 
Encino, Calif. 
EpDITor: 


I can’t understand why you gave the pages 
of your magazine to a Protestant. writer to 
present his bigoted view of Catholic truth... . 


Reader 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ed.: We have strong reason to believe that 
Robert McAfee Brown is not “bigoted.” It was 
our hope that a Protestant’s views might pro- 
voke Catholic readers to do a little more think- 
ing about Church-State problems. 


EDITOR: 


Re: “The Issues Which Divide Us.” 

The religio-political problem referred to by 
Professor Brown deserves some hard thinking 
and discussion by both Protestants and Cath- 
olics. 

It seems that mutual trust is required, due 
to the unique nature of our Constitution. 

Neither Protestants nor Catholics are yet 
acclimatized to separation of Church and State 
despite the advertisements of the P.O.A.U. and 
statements by Catholics that we do not intend 
to force our religion on others. 

I sincerely hope that Professor Brown and 
other sincere Protestants will have read by this 
time the humorous editorial in The Pilot, which 
was reprinted in The Catholic Mind (Nov.- 
Dec., 1959) entitled “Sauce for the Goose”— 


a questionnaire for Methodists seeking a high 
public office. 
Robert Mass 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
SEEKING UNDERSTANDING 
EDITOR: 


Thomas McAvoy, C.S.C. in his article “This 
‘American’ Catholicism” (Nov., 1959) expresses 
the view that stillness in theology among 
American Catholics is partially due to their 
unquestioned faith. He goes on to say: “One 
may legitimately doubt that the so-called medi- 
eval ‘ages of faith’ ever witnessed such a liv- 
ing, practical Catholicism as is found here.” 

But should an unquestioned faith be left un- 
questioned? St. Anselm defined theology as 
“faith seeking understanding.” He considered 
faith a force powerfully moving the intellect to 
penetrate ever more deeply into faith’s mys- 
teries. If American Catholics think that their 
faith somehow draws them back from such a 
driving search they have much to learn from 
St. Anselm and the Age of Faith he ushered 
in. 


Thomas Brummel, C.M.F. 
Washington, D. C. 


WE LOST OUR APPEAL 
EDITOR: 


Thank goodness that my subscription expires 
this month. Your magazine has lost its appeal. 


The article in the November issue by Francis 
E. McMahon (“The Liberal-Conservative De- 
bate”) convinced me that I shouldn’t renew 
my subscription... . 

I am not interested in any publicity as your 
readers and book reviewers wouldn’t under- 
stand the reasoning of a bleak, reactionary and 


negative conservative. ... Happy days to you 
and Mac until you reach the end of the liberal 
weed... 

Reader 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE LAITY 
EDITOR: 


The trouble with the laity is that they write 
stupid articles like “What's Wrong With the 
Laity?” (Dec.) 

The title was misleading. I thought the writer 
(who is not properly identified) was going to 
tell the world what is wrong with our laity, and 
something is wrong, but, no—he launches into 
a diatribe of vicious attacks on the clergy. The 
clergy have no appreciation for the value of 
true intellectual effort. . . . “The clergy have 
little understanding of the problems which a 
layman must face in his life.” This isn’t a 
dialogue. It’s a monologue and a diatribe. It’s 
outlandish rubbish. . . . 


Reader 
New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Bishop Pike Asks 
Another Question 


In NOVEMBER PROTESTANT Episcopal Bishop James Pike precipitated a 
political controversy over the Catholic bishops’ statement on birth control. 
He demanded to know whether Catholic candidates for the presidency 
would feel bound by the statement. Senator Kennedy said that if he were 
president, he would judge a proposed birth control program for under- 
developed countries according to the national interest of the United States. 

Many public figures such as Eleanor Roosevelt, Harry Truman and 
the President himself declared the question was primarily a religious one 
and outside the sphere of politics. As for the moral problem involved, 
I would agree with Father John R. Connery, S.J. that a Catholic presi- 
dent could not in conscience sign such a bill though he might abstain from 
vetoing it. Putting aside all questions of governmental procedure, proto- 
col and the binding force of bishops’ statements, the fact remains that 
the Catholic Church condemns birth control and a Catholic must therefore 
disapprove it. 

In contrast to the irenic approach of Protestants like Robert McAfee 
Brown, Bishop Pike returned to the fray with an article in Life (Dec. 21, 
1959). He questioned the fitness, not of all Catholic presidential candi- 
dates, but only of those who would subscribe to what he terms “the 
official” Catholic position on church-state relations. The obvious implica- 
tion was that acceptance of such a view would restrict a Catholic presi- 
dent in his policy decisions in that he would feel bound to conform to 
Vatican policy. 

The “official” view that Bishop Pike describes is a “mixtum-gatherum” 
of correct metaphysical principles, incorrect interpretations of papal pro- 
nouncements, provisional papal policies toward public schools and a dash 
of American foreign policy in Spain to flavor the stew. He is attempting 
to formulate his fears of Roman Catholicism but he fails to give them a 
unified, consistent and coherent expression. It is a baffling experience to 
read the article as the Bishop is asking a hypothetical question about a 
“view” he admits is not held by most American Catholics. And he is ask- 
ing the question about an hypothetical candidate he does not name. He 
exempts Senator Kennedy from scrutiny on the ground that his view 
“would seem clearly to be far from the official view.” 
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To POINT UP A contrast to this so- 
called “official” Catholic view of 
church-state relations, Bishop Pike 
cites the Protestant view that con- 
science is supreme over both Church 
and State, giving Luther’s stand 
against the papacy and the Holy 
Roman empire as an illustration of 
this Protestant principle of the pri- 
ority of conscience. But priority of 
conscience is just as Catholic a prin- 
ciple as it is Protestant. The Cath- 
olic teaching is that we must obey 
conscience, come hell or high water, 
Church or State. If we are sin- 
cerely convinced that God wants us 
to do an act or refrain from one, we 
must follow conscience as our guide, 
even if our conscience is objectively 
in error. The large number of Cath- 
olic conscientious objectors in the 
last war bears witness to this Cath- 
olic principle—even though the 
Catholic Church teaches that de- 


fense in a just war is legitimate. As 
St. Peter said: “We must obey God 


” 


rather than men.” Protestants and 
Catholics may differ in their meth- 
ods of discovering God’s moral law. 
The Protestant believes the Holy 
Spirit instructs him in the privacy 
of the soul through private inspira- 
tion. The Catholic believes the Holy 
Spirit also instructs him through 
the Church, especially through the 
Pope and bishops. Both agree, how- 
ever, that once the soul is sure that 
God has spoken, conscience must 
obey. Bishop Pike is quite wrong, 
therefore, in labeling priority of con- 
science a_ specifically Protestant 
principle. 

The Bishop claims to find expres- 
sion of “the official” view in papal 
pronouncements. “We need go back 
no farther than Pope Pius IX to 
document” the view. He is of course 
referring to the Syllabus of Errors 
issued by Pope Pius IX in 1864. In 
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the Syllabus, according to Bishop 
Pike, Pope Pius condemned separa- 
tion of Church and State. And asa 
matter of fact, the Pope did con- 
demn proposition 55: “The Church 
should be separated from the State 
and the State from the Church.” 
This condemnation has to be read 
carefully else we might force it to 
say more than it actually means. 
The proposition condemned is uni- 
versal in scope. It asserts that 
Church and State must be sepa- 
rated always and everywhere. It is 
this universal proposition that is 
condemned. 


Caspar NEWMAN pointed out 
many years ago in his Difficulties of 
Anglicans (vol. 2) that the error of 
amateur theologians “consists of the 
assumption that the true doctrine 
on the subject affected by the con- 
demnation is ascertained by formu- 
lating the contrary of the proposi- 
tion condemned. In fact, the correct 
doctrine is expressed by the con- 
tradictory proposition. . . . Suppose 
you assert that every Negro is 
named Johnson. When I denounce 
this as false, I do not by implica- 
tion assert that no Negro is named 
Johnson. All that my denial com- 
mits me to is the proposition that 
not all Negroes bear that cogno- 
men.” In condemning the proposi- 
tion that the Church should always 
be separated from the State, there- 
fore, Pope Pius was simply imply- 
ing that the Church should not al- 
ways be separated from the State. 
In 1864, the very year in which the 
Syllabus was issued, Cardinal An- 
tonelli, the Pope’s secretary of state, 
assured Catholic Belgium that there 
was no objection to the Belgian 
Constitution which granted freedom 
of worship. 

At the same time we must realize 
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that Pope Pius had no love for the 
kind of separation that existed in 
his day in Europe. The pattern of 
church-state separation he encount- 
ered was generally one in which the 
State was bitterly hostile to the 
Church. It was belligerently agnos- 
tic or atheistic, attempted to sup- 
press monastic life, sacramental 
marriage and religious education 
and generally opposed religious ac- 
tivity of any kind. I am certain he 
would have felt quite differently dis- 
posed to the kind of separation we 
have here in the United States. 
Here separation means simply that 
no particular sect enjoys a prefer- 
ential position but it does not mean 
official hostility or official indiffer- 
ence to religion in general. Here we 
have had a long tradition of cordial 
co-operation between the American 
government and religion, so much 
so that Justice Douglas said in the 
Zorach case: “We are a religious 
people whose institutions presup- 
pose a Supreme Being.” 


Buss PIKE ALSO maintains in his 
article that Pope Pius in the Sylla- 
bus reprobated religious freedom, 
holding that it was wrong to think 
that every man is free to embrace 
what religion he prefers and deplor- 
ing the fact that certain Catholic 
countries had permitted residents 
“the public exercise of their own 
peculiar worship.” Admittedly, 
Pope Pius and other nineteenth- 
century popes had some harsh 
words for religious freedom but to 
understand what the popes were at- 
tacking, we have to know what kind 
of religious freedom they had in 
mind. 

A. F. Carrillo de Albornoz, the 
World Council of Churches research 
associate for the study of religious 
liberty, in his article “Roman Cath- 
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olicism and Religious Liberty” 
(Ecumenical Review: Oct., 1959) 
points out the danger of misinter- 
preting these papal condemnations 
of religious freedom. What Pius IX 
and other nineteenth-century popes 
censured, according to de Albornoz, 
was “that religious individualism 
which maintains the right of the in- 
dividual conscience in matters of 
religious faith to decide itself with- 
out any consideration of an objec- 
tive law.” Pope Gregory XVi said 
that freedom of conscience should 
not be confused with freedom to 
have no conscience. And Pope Leo 
XIII condemned that freedom of 
conscience which meant worship- 
ing God or not as you pleased and 
according to whim. But he strongly 
approved that freedom of con- 
science which means that “the in- 
dividual has the right to obey the 
will of God in accordance with his 
own concept of duty.” This latter 
freedom, said Pope Leo, is the free- 
dom worthy of the children of God. 

In other words, we have to 
remember that Pope Pius in con- 
demning religious freedom or free- 
dom of conscience was not con- 
demning the responsible freedom 
that is demanded by Protestants to- 
day. He was condemning the li- 
cense of the irresponsible agnostic 
who said he could believe or not as 
he pleased. The nineteenth-century 
secular liberal claimed he was in- 
dependent of God and was the only 
source and judge of what he be- 
lieved to be true. 


iF ADDITION TO making a number 
of assertions about the contents of 
the Syllabus, Bishop Pike makes an 
extraordinary statement about its 


authority or official character. He 
says it was an infallible document. 
To prove his claim, he takes a 
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rather devious path of reasoning. 
He says that the Vatican Council 
of 1870 declared the Pope infallible 
when speaking “ex cathedra” in 
matters of faith and morals. This 
infallibility was considered retroac- 
tive, according to Pike, and there- 
fore it applied to the Syllabus of 
1864 which was issued “in a most 
official way.” 

To make a long error short, the 
Syllabus was not infallible. As 
E. E. Y. Hales says in his Catholic 
Church in the Modern World (Han- 
over House, 1958): “The Syllabus 
of Errors was not an infallible pro- 
nouncement; since it was a sum- 
marized classified index to previous 
pronouncements, it could not be. If 
the infallibility lay anywhere it lay 
with the documents to which the 
Syllabus made reference. ...” For 


instance, the Syllabus, among the 
eighty propositions condemned, re- 


jected a proposition that “the Ro- 
man Pontiff can and should recon- 
cile himself with, and accomodate 
himself to progress, liberalism and 
modern civilization.” To interpret 
the condemnation, the Syllabus re- 
ferred readers back to an earlier en- 
cyclical by Pope Pius IX called 
Jamdudum cernimus and there we 
find that the Pope was condemning 
the anti-clerical and anti-religious 
programs of provinces like Pied- 
mont and Turin which were being 
publicized under the slogan of 
“progress, liberalism and modern 
civilization.” 

According to Catholic teaching, 
the Pope is infallible when he de- 
fines a revealed truth and speaks to 
the whole Church as shepherd and 
teacher of all the faithful. In the 
Syllabus he was not concerned with 
the whole church but with the par- 
ticular people, books and occasions 
to which he alluded in the earlier 
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encyclicals to which he referred. It 
is true, as Bishop Pike says, that 
Pius IX spoke in “a most official 
way” in the Syllabus, but a pope 
can speak officially without speak- 
ing infallibly. 


Busnor PIKE quotes several Cath- 
olic spokesmen as saying that “er- 
ror has no rights.” Referring for 
instance to the situation confront- 
ing a Catholic president who might 
have to adopt a policy toward the 
alleged persecution of Protestants 
in Colombia, South America, Pike 
says: “A Roman Catholic president 
who agreed with Pius IX and Car- 
dinal Ottaviani might simply say 
‘error has no rights.’ ” 

The Bishop refers to a 1953 state- 
ment by Pope Pius XII in which he 
affirmed that error has no rights. 
But the Bishop completely distorts 
the Pope’s message by not citing it 
in fuller detail. On December 6, 
1953, Pope Pius XII delivered an 
address to the Catholic Jurists of 
Italy. This was a very significant 
talk because it came shortly after 
Cardinal Ottaviani had given a talk 
in which he stated that “error has 
no rights.” The Pope discussed the 
problems of religious liberty in the 
growing community of nations. He 
said it was a fundamental theoreti- 
cal principle that error has no right 
to exist. But he warned of the grave 
difficulties in applying this theoreti- 
cal principle. In other words, is 
positive repression of error always 
a duty? First, he shows that God 
does not suppress error. “Reality 
shows that error and sin are in the 
world in great measure. God repro- 
bates them but He permits them to 
exist.”” Hence the existence of error 
does not imply a general right or 
duty to suppress it. Secondly, he 
shows that God has not given to hu- 
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man authority any absolute com- 
mand to repress error. “Such a com- 
mand is unknown to the common 
convictions of mankind, to Chris- 
tian conscience, to the sources of 
Revelation and to the practice of 
the Church. . . . The duty of re- 
pressing moral and religious error 
cannot therefore be an ultimate 
norm of action.” 


 _— PIKE, while apparently un- 
aware of Pope Pius XII’s statement 
warming against transferring a 
metaphysical principle to the politi- 
cal realm, is quite familiar with a 
statement in the Civilta Cattolica 
which appeared ten years ago. This 
statement is frequently quoted in 
Protestant magazines to show the 
hard-fisted intolerance of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

One of the most notable texts 
used to show that the Catholic 
Church in actual practice will not 
suppress heresy, no matter how 
many Catholic voters in the coun- 
try, is a text from Pope Leo XIII’s 
Immortale Dei. He says: “While 
the Church considers that it is not 
right to put the various forms of 
worship on the same footing as the 
true religion, it does not follow that 
she condemns heads of States who 
with a view of achieving good or 
preventing evil, in practice allow 
these various creeds to have their 
own place in the State.” The ob- 
vious meaning is that Catholic 
States should not suppress non- 
Catholics and the reason given is 
one that always obtains in any 
State: “It is indeed the custom of 
the Church to take the greatest care 
to ensure that no one shall be forced 
to embrace the Catholic Faith 
against his will. . . .” No matter 
how many Catholics in a Catholic 
State, the State must not exert any 
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pressure or repression that would 
induce a non-Catholic to embrace 
the Faith against his will. 


rr 

r O DEFEND themselves from Pike’s 
demand for a clear-cut, yes-no an- 
swer, American Catholics would 
need an infallible definition. But 
the Pope is not ready to issue such 
a definition just to satisfy Bishop 
Pike. The trouble is that the 
Bishop seems not to realize that the 
Church is a living organism rather 
than a political machine that can 
turn out ready-made answers over- 
night. The Bishop is a civil lawyer 
and I suspect that perhaps his legal 
training has led him astray. He 
reads papal pronouncements in a 
purely legalistic fashion, pouncing 
on a text here and there to substan- 
tiate his position. Ronald Knox, in 
his Off the Record (Sheed & Ward, 
1954) almost seems to have had 
Bishop Pike in mind when he de- 
scribed certain critics of the Sylla- 
bus: “But I suspect that one’s 
trouble comes from the instinct of 
taking a lawyer’s, not a historian’s 
view of the past, and from the cor- 
responding instinct of seeing the 
Church as a machine, not as an or- 
ganism. The thing that really keeps 
the Church one and keeps her orth- 
odox is not any string of pronounce- 
ments, but an inner life.” Knox 
goes on to say that the problem is 
complicated also by the fact that 
pronouncements are an inadequate 
expression of that inner life—per- 
haps particularly so when they are 
compiled by Italians, with their vice 
for the superlative, and are being 
construed by Englishmen with their 
habit of understating a case. Or 
should I say, by an American law- 
yer-bishop who wants a quick con- 
cise solution to a centuries-old theo- 
logical controversy! 








Catholic President? 


Arasor THE RUMBLE of discussion and dis- 

By pute over who will be the next president of 

: the United States can be heard across the 
Victor C. land. Although the first presidential primary 
Ferkiss will not be held until March and many poten- 
tial candidates have not yet declared them- 

selves to be such, the 1960 election campaign 
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has in fact been going on for some 
time. But above the usual din of 
personal and partisan agitation 
which traditionally surrounds this 
vent is heard a shrill note not 
sounded in many years — contro- 
versy over the fitness of a Catholic 
to hold the highest office in the land. 

Why should anyone object to a 
Catholic becoming president? If one 
accepts the proposition that every 
Catholic is necessarily an enemy of 
free and democratic government the 
question answers itself—for any 
time a Catholic is elected to any 
office the republic is brought that 
much closer to disaster. But many 
of those most opposed to a Catholic 
as president are quite willing to 
support Catholics for other public 
offices. Why then the intense fear 
of a Catholic in this particular of- 
fice? 


QO prosrrion to a Catholic president 


stems principally from two radically 
different sources. Some contempo- 
rary opponents are present-day 
replicas of the Bible-belt funda- 
mentalists who opposed Al Smith in 
1928 because they feared for the fu- 
ture of Protestantism in American 
life. This group is on the whole 
characterized by its low educational 
level, cultural narrowness, and a 
generalized suspicion of the new 
and different. But their cause has 
recently attracted influential new 
allies from the opposite end of the 
socio-economic spectrum. Just as 
the traditional opposition is notable 
for its meager educational attain- 
ments so is this new opposition not- 
able for its high proportion of 
Ph.D.’s. It is urbane, sophisticated, 
well-educated and yet as fearful of 
a Catholic president as the Bible- 
quoting minister it scorns, though 
for a quite different reason. This 
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In 1928 agnostic secularists regarded as 
narrow-minded anyone who would vote 
against a Catholic candidate simply because 
of his religion. Today they will vote for 
Catholics for every post but the presidency. 
For, along with Bible-belt fundamentalists, 
they want to preserve the image of an 
America in which Catholicism is a foreign, 
despised thing. Dr. Victor C. Ferkiss is pro- 
fessor of political science at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Moraga, California, presently on leave 
as field program director of the African re- 
search and studies program at Boston Uni- 
versity. 





group fears the influence of any reli- 
gion in American life. Despite their 
opposite ideological starting points, 
however, these disparate groups are 
united in their fear of a growing 
American Catholicism. 

In 1928 many of those who now 
form the public spearhead of politi- 
cal anti-Catholicism could afford 
not to take the threat of Catholic 
participation in American life seri- 
ously. Catholics were only rarely 
competitors for positions of real in- 
fluence in American social and eco- 
nomic life. Agnostic secularists of 
the period could view Catholicism 
and religion in general as quaint 
survivals of an unenlightened past, 
rapidly diminishing in importance. 
They were thus able to regard as 
petty and narrow-minded anyone 
who would vote against a person 
simply because of his religious affil- 
iation. To vote against Smith on 
the basis of his Catholicism seemed 
to them as irrational as to vote 
against him because of his East Side 
accent or the color of his hair. 


‘Tue INTERVENING YEARS however 
have witnessed a sharp rise in the 
economic, social and civic status of 
American Catholics. Partly coinci- 
dentally, the last decade has also 
seen a rather general revival of reli- 
gious orthodoxy in the United 
States. The agnostic intellectual is 
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no longer as sure as he was in 1928 
of the imminent implementation of 
his secularist values. America’s large 
Catholic population, growing rather 
than declining in numbers, cultural 
self-awareness and influence, pre- 
sents the most obvious obstacle to 
the achievement of his vision of a 
homogeneous America untroubled 
by religious absolutes and religious 
divisions. And the warnings of the 
anti-Catholic intellectual seem in- 
creasingly to meet with a favorable 
response among established upper- 
middle class groups who are of late 
finding themselves forced to adjust 
to the presence of Catholics not 
merely as neighbors but as potential 
members and directing influences in 
their businesses, clubs, and com- 
munities. Many people who thirty 
years ago had no reason to care 
about the Catholic Church’s posi- 
tion on divorce or contraception are 
now disturbed because that other- 
wise nice boy whom their daughter 
met at the country club dance last 
month may turn out to be a Cath- 
olic. A generation ago he could as 
easily have been a Moslem as far 
as the chance of his marrying 
their daughter and his religion be- 
coming their personal problem were 
concerned. 

Confronted with these changes 
some persons hostile to “Catholic 
power” may, like many Romans in 
the last centuries of the Empire, 
withdraw to their estates and keep 
the torch of civilization alight in 
seclusion, shunning all contact with 
the barbarians. But many others 
refuse to— indeed psychologically 
cannot—admit defeat. The image 
of an American in which Catholi- 
cism is a foreign, despised thing— 
something which exists physically 
but culturally simply does not count 
—is not so easily surrendered. It is 
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this image of America, still widely 
and tenaciously cherished, which is 
at the root of today’s intense oppo- 
sition to a Catholic in the White 
House. 


Tue PRESIDENCY is one of the few 
positions of power in the nation— 
and certainly the most important— 
which, in the regular course of 
events, some Catholic will not oc- 
cupy in the near future in rotation 
with members of other religious 
groups. Catholics are mayors, gov- 
ernors, senators, chiefs of staff, 
presidents of corporations, union 
leaders, Supreme Court justices, al- 
most everything, in short, except 
presidents of the United States. 
The inviolability of the White 
House is thus the last symbolic bas- 
tion of the belief that Catholics are 
a tolerated group of outsiders rather 
than full-fledged members of the 
American community. The vision 
of an America in which Catholics do 
not matter—a vision shared by both 
the religious and the anti-religious 
opponents of a Catholic candidacy 
—would be visibly shattered by the 
inauguration of a Catholic presi- 
dent. It is the psychological need to 
preserve this image of America, 
rather than any rational fear of 
what a Catholic might do with the 
actual powers of the presidency, 
which accounts for the dynamism of 
current opposition to a Catholic in 
the White House. 

Suppose a Catholic president 
wished to embark on a crusade to 
destroy religious and civil liberty in 
the United States. What could he 
do that could not be done more ef- 
fectively by Catholics in other posi- 
tions of public authority? By a Gov- 
ernor of New York, a chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, a Supreme Court Justice, a 
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Secretary of Health, Welfare, and 
i.ducation, a Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. The answer is 
—absolutely nothing. 


ny 

Tux TWILIGHT AREAS of church- 
state conflict, about which so much 
is heard in connection with this is- 
sue, are in the first place primarily, 
if not exclusively, matters of state 
rather than federal jurisdiction. In 
any event the crucial levers of power 
in the resolution of such issues as 
aid to parochial schools, censorship, 
medical ethics, etc., are in the legis- 
latures and the courts rather than 
in the executive mansion, at any 
level of government. A Catholic 
president’s constitutional influence 
over controversies in such areas 
would be virtually nonexistent. 

If one simply looks at the bare 
bones of the president’s constitu- 
tional powers, it is however possible, 
with sufficient imagination, to con- 
ceive of a Catholic president using 
these powers to subvert civil and 
religious liberty in America or to 
promote some alleged interests of 
the Catholic Church. On paper the 
president has vast powers of ap- 
pointment; he could theoretically 
use these powers to pack the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of gov- 
ernment with members of his own 
Church. He has power to recom- 
mend legislation to Congress and 
could conceivably advance legisla- 
tive proposals involving appropria- 
tions of federal funds for Catholic 
activities. In the field of foreign re- 
lations, where his power is perhaps 
least circumscribed, he could pos- 
sibly carry out foreign policies de- 
signed to promote the interests of 
Catholic as against non-Catholic 
nations. 

But to anyone with even a school 
child’s acquaintance with American 
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politics these speculations will ap- 
pear obviously unrealistic. For the 
powers of the president, important 
as they are, actually exist only when 
exercised in conformity with pre- 
vailing opinion within the govern- 
ment and outside it. The president’s 
appointees must be confirmed by 
the vote of the Senate. His legisla- 
tive proposals must be approved by 
both houses of Congress—a difficult 
hurdle under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Once passed, they de- 
pend for their implementation on a 
corps of civil servants whose actions 
are at best not easy to control. Even 
in: the realm of foreign policy the 
president is subject directly or in- 
directly to myriad pressures from 
Congress, the press, special interest 
groups and the nation at large. 

The conclusion is obvious, no 
president can move far in any di- 
rection in which the nation is not 
already prepared to follow. No 
president—Catholic or otherwise— 
could destroy religious and civil lib- 
erty except in a nation whose people 
had already rejected it. 

But what of the more subtle dan- 
ger that a Catholic president would 
be prevented by Catholic moral 
teachings from fulfilling his consti- 
tutional obligation to faithfully exe- 
cute the laws of the United States? 
The recent heated national contro- 
versy over the attitude a Catholic 
president might adopt toward 
American aid for birth control pro- 
grams in underdeveloped areas fail- 
ed to do justice not only to the 
moral but also to the legal and ad- 
ministrative complexities involved. 
A Catholic president would cer- 
tainly have to use all effective 
means at his disposal to prevent 
American subsidies for immoral 
methods of population control. But 
what means he would consider it ef- 
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fective and desirable to use at any 
given time would, however, depend 
on the attendant circumstances, on 
the effect such opposition would 
have on the successful implementa- 
tion of the rest of his program, and 
even on the repercussions his ac- 
tions might have in the nation at 
large. 

A Catholic president would cer- 
tainly not be morally justified in 
bringing the machinery of govern- 
ment to a halt in a fore-doomed at- 
tempt to make his ethical views pre- 
vail over those of an opposed ma- 
jority in Congress and possibly in 
his own administration. The presi- 
dent (who does not have an item 
veto) could scarcely refuse to sign 
a budget bill appropriating funds 
for many important governmental 
activities simply because he disap- 
proved of one of its provisions. If a 
Congress desirous of promoting 
birth control refused to confirm any 
nominee for head of the Interna- 
tional Co-operation Administration 
who did not share its views, the 
president could hardly permit the 
agency to remain headless indefi- 
nitely. If Congress explicitly ap- 
propriated money for birth control 
activities it is highly unlikely that 
the president would be morally jus- 
tified in attempting to fire all gov- 
ernment employees, regardless of 
competence or integrity, who sought 
to carry out this Congressional 
mandate, particularly if his action 
meant the destruction of the whole 
foreign aid program. Contraception 
is an evil, but it is not the only evil 
in the world. A Catholic president 
(like the rest of us) would be con- 
tinually forced to make difficult 
choices between greater and lesser 
evils. 

But, in any event, the problems 
of conscience faced by a Catholic 
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president would differ in no essen- 
tial way from those confronting any 
other president. Each president has 
values he seeks to implement 
through governmental action; but 
no president is a completely free 
agent, just as no president is an 
automaton, mechanically imple- 
menting a supposedly already exist- 
ing Congressional or popular will. 
A Catholic president’s problems in 
relating his values to what is po- 
litically practicable would be of ex- 
actly the same order as those of any 
president — indeed of any office- 
holder—of conviction and integrity. 


Way THEN Is this issue of the 
Catholic conscience considered to 
be of such overriding importance 
almost solely with regard to the 
presidency? The answer is that the 
current widespread opposition to a 
Catholic president is really based 
neither on the unique content of 
the Catholic conscience nor on the 
unique constitutional position of 
the president. It is psychological in 
nature, and this is the source of its 
strength. For it is based—however 
unconsciously—on an appreciation 
of the fact that the presidency is 
more than just another political of- 
fice, however powerful. 

American society is in law secu- 
lar, but it is in cultural reality a 
Protestant society rapidly becoming 
pluralistic—that is to say, it is be- 
coming a society in which, regard- 
less of what practical moral atti- 
tudes we all must share if we are to 
live together in peace, no particular 
religious group has any preferred 
role as their exponent or interpreter. 
This kind of arrangement has its 
difficulties — as, of course, do the 
alternatives of rule by the Protes- 
tant majority or of a hypothetical 
civil religion of democracy. But so 
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far in America we are managing to 
create this delicate balance of moral 
influences in society, despite the at- 
tempts of some to return to Protes- 
tant semi-official domination or of 
others to create a secularist official 
creed. 

The role of government in shap- 
ing the moral tone of a society is a 
subtle but important one in which 
its leaders play a major part. The 
Queen of England has virtually no 
political power. But British consti- 
tutional law, which permits Cath- 
olics, Jews and atheists to be judges 
and legislators and even prime min- 
isters jealously guards the mon- 
archy through the Act of Succession 
which requires that the monarch be 
a Protestant. Why? Because mon- 
archy accords with a basic human 
psychological need for a figure of 
authority in society—a “father-fig- 
ure” if you will—to set the tone of 
that society and to add feeling and 
love to the cold realities of law and 
legislatures. A nation with a Prot- 
estant monarch and official family 
is still a Protestant nation, the 
British feel, regardless of what its 
laws are or what faith its political 
rulers profess. Catholics and Jews 
may be tolerated, but their roles, 
regardless of how important, are 
subsidiary. The society is still Prot- 
estant in tone and all other religions 
are in some subtle sense inferior, 
tolerated but never quite equal. 

The role which the Queen plays 
in symbolizing Britain to the Brit- 
ish nation is one which in America 
of necessity falls to the president. 
In the American system of govern- 
ment the president has a dual func- 
tion. He is the chief partisan politi- 
cal leader, a role played in mon- 
archies by the prime minister, the 
leader of the majority party. But he 
must also serve at the same time as 
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a symbol of the social whole, as 
king. He is the ceremonial as well 
as the legal head of the state. The 
amount of press and radio and tele- 
vision coverage given his every ac- 
tion is such as to make us feel he is 
as close to us as our friends and 
neighbors —in some respects we 
may come to feel we know him even 
better. Yet, at the same time that 
he is a familiar figure he is a distant 
one, for around him clings the aura 
of generations of power and author- 
ity. When he is aggrieved or happy 
we also are aggrieved or made 
happy in some degree, not as we 
would be if he were a mere political 
leader of one segment, however 
large, of the population, but as if 
he were, as in fact he is, our mon- 
arch. He is the symbolic figure who 
sets the tone of society through his 
actions. We tolerate faults in lesser 
figures, mere politicians, which we 
cannot tolerate in him, for he is in 
some sense our psychological father. 
He cannot afford to be unrepresent- 
ative of our most deeply held social 
values, he is indeed to some extent 
the creator of these values. 


Tus SPECIAL circumstance of our 
political life—the symbolic role of 
the presidency—is really at the root 
of all the fear of a Catholic presi- 
dent, despite the layers of confu- 
sion under which this is often hid- 


den. If Catholics are dangerous 
people—as they are viewed by some 
Americans—they must still be tol- 
erated under our constitutional sys- 
tem and allowed to hold any of the 
minor offices in society for the sake 
of good manners and the preserva- 
tion of constitutional customs. But 
Catholic governors or senators are 
one thing—in the same relative 
category as Catholic police officers 
or tax collectors. They must be 
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watched to see that they do no 
harm, and in a few years they will 
be dead and their names and faces 
forgotten. 

But a Catholic president would 
be something else again. For this 
would mean that the symbolic unity 
of the Protestant-cum-secular na- 
tion was forever and irreparably 
breached and all Catholics every- 
where were the equals of all other 
citizens. We have seen that the 
publicity given the president and 
his family is a thousand times 
greater than that given a mere po- 
litical official, as befits a monarch. 
Imagine, then, a Catholic president 
photographed attending Mass, a 
president’s children or grandchil- 
dren in Catholic schools, a White 
House which a priest or nun could 
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enter as a brother or daughter. 
America truly would never be the 
same again. It would be a new na- 
tion socially, one in which, it must 
be admitted, certain advantages 
would accidentally accrue to the po- 
sition of the Catholic Church, since 
it could at last no longer be looked 
on as somehow strange and alien to 
American life. 

It is against this possibility that 
the forces hostile to a Catholic 
president are really working, despite 
the overt issues they raise and 
sometimes even without their reali- 
zation. The powers of the office 
mean little, but the election of a 
Catholic president would be a turn- 
ing point, not in American consti- 
tutional development but in the 
history of America as a civilization. 


Prssivale for a Whass 


BY HERBERT A. KENNY 


FAITH is no wraith 
but a firm thing, 
worm, wing 
of a bird, 
word heard 

as surely as song. 


Breath has no death 
but a true pitch, 


too rich 


for the ear 
here. Fear 
no fetter or thong. 


Christ has us priced 
in his let blood, 
sweet flood 
with its waves, 
craves, laves, saves 

the least of the throng! 





Flannery O’Connor’s 
VIOLENT 
View of Reality 


by P. Albert Duhamel 


Her second novel, “The Violent Bear It Away,” 
challenges comparison with the greatest 
in her exploration of man’s refusal 


to see things as they are. 


Kivenvorn TALKS about reality as 
if it were beyond man’s powers to 
change to suit his whims, yet almost 
everyone acts as if it could be 
changed—at least a little—to con- 
form to his expectations. With the 
publication this month of her sec- 
ond novel, The Violent Bear It 
Away, Flannery O’Connor sums up 
her earlier work and challenges com- 
parison with the greatest in her ex- 
ploration of the consequences of 
man’s refusal to see things as they 
really are and act accordingly. 
Her central character, Francis 
Marion Tarwater, like many of his 
contemporaries tarred with the 
brush of sin and redeemed by the 
water of baptism, tries “to keep his 
vision located on an even level, to 
see no more than what was in front 
of his face and to let his eyes stop 
at the surface of that.” Symbolic 
of modern man he refuses to let his 
eyes rest on anything longer than is 
absolutely necessary to identify it, 


for he is afraid that if he does “the 
thing would suddenly stand before 
him strange and terrifying, demand- 
ing that he name it and name it 


justly and be judged for the name 
he gave it.” 


F nance MARION TARWATER, who 
responds only to his last name, has 
a long line of intellectual ancestors, 
including Macbeth, who delayed as 
long as they could calling things by 
their right names and resisted “this 
threatened intimacy with creation.” 
Although never as comic as Don 
Quixote tilting at the creations of 
his own imagination, nor as tragic 
as Ahab determined that Moby 
Dick will be what he wants it to be, 
Tarwater is one of the most chal- 
lenging symbols of modern man who 
tries to see only the part of reality 
that he wants to see. His creator 
has won the right to be considered 
among the most creative critics of 
our time. 
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Robert McCown’s brief essay on 
the reality of sin as portrayed in 
Flannery O’Connor’s collection of 
short stories entitled A Good Man 
Is Hard to Find appeared in THE 
CATHOLIC Wor.p of January, 1959. 
Until that time critics had disguised 
their uncertainty over just what she 
could be up to by falling back on 
the condescending categories of the 
over-worked reviewer and labeling 
her “an interesting Southern styl- 
ist,” or “promising young woman 
writer.” With the publication of her 
third book there is now the very real 
possibility that they will go to the 
opposite extreme and disregard her 
art and concentrate excessively on 
her ideas. 


Teen Is ALSO AN even sreater 
danger that Catholic critics, always 
on the lookout for the Catholic 
novel by a Catholic novelist, may 


be tempted to paraphrase her work 
into a piece of apologetics. The 
Southern critics, Tate, Ransom, 
Warren and others with whom Miss 
O’Connor has already been identi- 
fied, have labored to define the 
heresy of the paraphrase, the belief 
that any paraphrase of the thought 
content of an art work can substi- 
tute for the work itself. This is a 
heresy to which the Catholic critic 
is particularly susceptible, and it 
would be particularly unfortunate 
if it were to crop up in the evalua- 
tion of Miss O’Connor’s work for 
she has already said in print that 
the Catholic artist must adapt him- 
self to the demands of art and not 
attempt to adapt his art to suit his 
propaganda. It is as a creative artist 
that she has worked out her tech- 
niques and her intuitions of the 
modern scene, and it is as an artist 
that she must be read and evalu- 
ated. 


There is nothing garish or grotesque 
about Flannery O’Connor’s great new novel. 
Her view of reality only seems violent to 
those who take ambiguous positions or ra- 
tionalize viewpoints to which they are com- 
mitted. This novel has won for her the 
right to be considered among the chief crea- 
tive artists and critics of our time, accord- 
ing to P. Albert Duhamel. He is director 
of the Honors program at Boston College 
and conducts a weekly TV program in Bos- 
ton entitled “I’ve Been Reading.” 





Rus OF THE SOUTH, as every aver- 
age reader knows, is like Gaul, di- 
vided into three parts: the Mag 
nolia South of the Civil War, cos: 
tume romance; the Bayou South ot 
decadent honor and Krafft-Ebing 
sin; and that last great battle 
ground of cultural conflict, Yokna- 
patawpha County. Miss O’Connor’s 
South cannot be located anywhere 
on this distorted literary map, but 
it does seem typical of large sections 
of real-life Georgia and Tennessee 
—and of large sections of many 
other parts of the world where real 
people struggle with real emotions. 
It is the typical and essential which 
interest her, not the unique of ab- 
normal psychology nor the encyclo- 
pedic detail of photographic realism. 
If in the past it has been possible 
to attribute her economy in the use 
of characters and setting to the de- 
mands of the short story form, some 
other explanation must now be 
found for her self-imposed limita- 
tions in this story to four main 
characters and three settings. 
The important characters in The 
Violent Bear It Away are Tarwater, 
a kind of latter-day Huck Finn; his 
great-uncle Mason Tarwater, a kind 
of latter-day prophet; Rayber, a 
very up-to-date schoolteacher, and 
his son Bishop, an idiot. The story 
moves from Powderhead, a remote 
clearing in the Georgia hills where 
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Tarwater has been reared by his 
great-uncle and preserved from the 
contamination of civilization, to the 
city where Rayber lives, and it 
reaches its climax at a run-down 
lakeside resort. 

Miss O’Connor quickly involves 
her few characters in violent actions 
as she had in most of her short 
stories, but notably in “A Good Man 
Is Hard to Find.” If she omits all 
the trivial acts of her main char- 
acters to concentrate on their im- 
portant decisions and actions, it is 
because she wants to make her 
readers see to the essence oi things, 
not stop at the outside. She is not 
afraid to call things by their right 
names because she has not avoided 
the “threatened intimacy of crea- 
tion.” 


= CURRENT NOVEL begins at the 
point where Tarwater must decide 
on how he is going to see things, 
the way his great-uncle taught him 
or the way the schoolteacher says 
things are. The old man guaran- 
teed the purity of his upbringing by 
keeping him out of school and teach- 
ing him “figures, reading, writing 
and history beginning with Adam 
expelled from the Garden and going 
on down through the presidents to 
Herbert Hoover, and on in specula- 
tion toward the Second Coming and 
the Day of Judgment.” These were 
the things the old man claimed one 
had to know in order to understand 
the “hard facts of serving the Lord.” 
All other knowledge was nothing. 
He felt about science the same way 
that Mr. Shiftlet, a character in 
Miss O’Connor’s story “The Life 
You Save May Be Your Own,” did 
about the doctor who had cut into 
the living heart: “Why, if he was to 
take that knife and cut into every 
corner of it, he still wouldn’t know 
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no more than you or me.” True 
knowledge is intuitive, emotional as 
well as intellectual, not clinical and 
aseptic. 


Ix AN ESSAY on “The Church and 
the Fiction Writer,” published in 
America in March, 1957, Miss 
O’Connor quoted with approbation 
a remark which she attributed to 
Monsignor Romano Guardini to the 
effect that “the roots of the eye are 
in the heart.” This is what the 
great-uncle has tried to teach Tar- 
water in the hope that he would 
grow up a prophet who would burn 
the schoolteacher’s eyes clean. Just 
before he died he laid upon Tar- 
water the symbolic obligation of go- 
ing forth and baptizing Rayber’s 
idiot son. 

Rayber is a more horrible rein- 
carnation of Hulga, the female 
Ph.D., and self-professed scientist 
in Miss O’Connor’s short story 
“Good Country People.” Like 
Hulga he claims that he believes in 
nothing but the scientifically de- 
monstrable, and they both discover 
that those who claim to have no il- 
lusions have the most. Rayber 
thinks of himself as the supreme ra- 
tionalist who has so cauterized him- 
self of all sentimentality that he can 
take pride in having procured for 
his sister her first lover—so that 
she could gain some self-confidence. 
Everything that goes into his head, 
and it must first pass through a 
hearing aid, symbolic of his contact 
with reality only through science, 
comes out quantified, a chart or a 
figure. 


‘Tus OLD MAN had first tried to 
teach the teacher that there were 
some things that could not be quan- 
tified, that you couldn’t grind “the 
Lord into your head and spit out a 
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number.” He thought he was mak- 
ing some headway until he discov- 
ered that the only reason the 
schoolteacher was interested in him 
was to write him up for a school- 
teacher’s magazine as an example 
of a nearly extinct breed of religious 
maniacs who thought they had a 
mission. The schoolteacher thought 
he had succeeded in his attempt to 
explain the old man away, “grind 
him into his head and spit out a 
number,” when he wrote: “This 
fixation of being called by the Lord 
had its origin in insecurity. He 
needed the assurance of a call so he 
called himself.” When the old man 
read this he gave Rayber up for lost 
and concentrated on rearing Tar- 
water to continue his mission. 

This statement of the conflict be- 
tween Rayber’s quantitative view of 
reality and the old uncle’s intuitive 
view of things is reminiscent of an- 
other Southern critic’s interpreta- 
tion of King Lear. In This Great 
Stage, Robert Heilman interprets 
the tragedy as the result of an at- 
tempt to impose on the world a ra- 
tionalistic standard of values in- 
stead of recognizing the necessity of 
imaginative insight to an under- 
standing of people. 

At first Tarwater struggles to 
preserve his own identity and he 
does his best to avoid seeing things 
as his great-uncle saw them, for this 
would only force him to fulfill his 
symbolic mission and baptize Bish- 
op. His main reason for holding out 
is that he cannot understand what 
happiness the old man hoped for 
after death. As soon as he died he 
wanted to “hasten to the banks of 
the Lake of Galilee to eat the loaves 
and fishes that the Lord had multi- 
plied.” Tarwater sensed that this 
was at the core of his great-uncle’s 
madness and he was afraid that he 


might inherit it “so that nothing 
would heal or fill his stomach but 
the bread of life.” 


Ar THE END OF his adventures float- 
ing down the Mississippi, Huck 
Finn returns to Aunt Polly’s civili- 
zation only with great reluctance 
because “I been there before.” In 
her short story, “The Artificial Nig- 
ger,” Miss O’Connor told of a trip 
a boy, Nelson, made to Atlanta with 
his grandfather. At the end of their 
adventures Nelson says, “I’m glad 
I’ve went once, but I’ll never go 
back again.” Like Huck and Nel- 
son, Tarwater had been to the city 
of civilization before he flees there 
at his grandfather’s death. On his 
first trip he had “realized almost 
without warning, that this place was 
evil.” His return is a proof of his 
desperate desire to avoid submis- 
sion to his great-uncle’s mission and 
testament. All through his stay he 
is unsatisfied with city food, “and 
his hunger had become like an in- 
sistent silent force inside him.” 
Rayber is delighted to take Tar- 
water in and to have an opportunity 
to refashion “the brand of inde- 
pendence the old man had wrought 
—not a constructive independence 
but one that was irrational, back- 
woods, and ignorant.” This is the 
kind of independence grandparents 
try to teach their grandchildrén in 
many of Miss O’Connor’s stories. 
Rayber plans to re-educate Tar- 
water. He decides to start at the 
very beginning “by introducing him 
to his ancestor the fish, and to all 
the great wastes of unexplored 
time.” His efforts to get close to the 
boy are pathetic, and he tries to ra- 
tionalize the unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween them in the same terms that 
had almost succeeded in explaining 
away the old man. He believes to 
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the end that Tarwater is suffering 
from a false sense of guilt because 
he has thus far failed to baptize 
Bishop and that all he has to do is 
wait and Tarwater will come around. 
Little by little however Tarwater 
senses the sterility of Rayber’s 
point of view and he taunts him for 
his scientism by referring to his 
hearing aid and asking, “Do you 
think in the box . . . or do you think 
in your head?” Rayber grows des- 
perate and begins to use his idiot 
son as a lure to keep Tarwater 
around. 


Tue PORTRAYAL OF Bishop is as 
sympathetic as Miss O’Connor’s 
portrayal of children in all her other 
stories. Children, like the unloved 
child in “The River,” have a way of 
seeing things with a directness and 
simplicity which poses problems for 
adults who want to see reality just 
a little bit different from the way it 
really is. Bishop himself is a prob- 
lem about which there can be two 
points of view. “Precious in the 
sight of the Lord,” says the great- 
uncle; “a mistake of nature,” says 
Rayber who once went so far as to 
attempt to rectify nature’s error by 
trying to drown his son. 

Rayber’s normal way “of looking 
on Bishop was as an X signifying 
the general hideousness of fate. He 
did not believe that he himself was 
formed in the image and likeness of 
God but that Bishop was he had no 
doubt. The little boy was part of a 
simple equation that required no 
further solution, except at the mo- 
ments when with little or no warn- 
ing he would feel himself over- 
whelmed by the horrifying love.” 

It was a surge of this love which 
had come over him while he was try- 
ing to drown the idiot. This love, 
which was strong enough “to throw 
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him to the ground in an act of idiot 
praise,” cannot be accounted for in 
Rayber’s philosophy. To him, “It 
was completely irrational and ab- 
normal.” Yet there it is, a part of 
reality which he cannot explain and 
which he would change or deny. 

But, as Tarwater comes to realize 
this is not the weakest part of Ray- 
ber’s view of things. What finally 
turns him against the schoolteach- 
er-view is the realization that Ray- 
ber has not got the guts to do any- 
thing. All he has the guts for is 
not to do something. He cannot 
drown the child. All he can do is 
not baptize him. Just before the 
climactic event of the novel Tar- 
water sums up his indictment of 
Rayber and all he stands for. “ “You 
can’t just say NO,’ he said. ‘You 
got to do NO. You got to show it, 
you got to show you mean it by do- 
ing it. You got to show you’re not 
going to do one thing by doing an- 
other. You got to make an end of 
it. One way or the other.’ ” 

Tarwater “does No,” and makes 
an end of it just as forcefully as the 
Misfit in the author’s story, “A 
Good Man Is Hard to Find.” In any 
encounter between a merely verbal, 
distorted and distorting view of 
things, and an intuitive, committed 
view of reality—the violent bear all 
before them. 


Tes TIME IT Is doubtful if any re- 
viewer will refer to Tarwater’s ac- 
tion as a “garish climax,” as the 
Saturday Review once did to the cli- 
max of her story, “Greenleaf;” or 
as an act of “sardonic brutality,” as 
Time did of the action of “A Good 
Man Is Hard to Find.” It is now 
obvious that there is nothing “gar- 
ish,” “gratuitous,” or “grotesque,” 
about this novel, or about any of 
her other works for that matter. 
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Many aspects of her writing 
which have puzzled critics—her di- 
rectness of phrasing, her reduction 
of character and setting to essen- 
tials, her avoidance of any hint of 
sentimentalizing—can now be un- 
derstood as the direct consequence 
of the application to art of what 
might be called a “violent” view 
of reality. It is not really violent, but 
must only seem so to those accus- 
tomed to taking ambiguous positions 
or rationalizing all committed points 
of view away in Rayber terms. Time 
laughed off “A Good Man Is Hard 
to Find,” as “slam-bang humor,” 
and her first novel, Wise Blood, as 
“arty fumbling.” Critics may try 
to get Miss O’Connor into their 
heads again and grind out some 
classification, but they will have as 
much trouble as Rayber did with 
great-uncle Tarwater. 


| * THE END Tarwater learns what 
Miss O’Connor believes every artist 
and Catholic must, and humbles 
himself in the face of what is and 
what cannot be revised in the inter- 
ests of any abstraction. He becomes 
convinced that the prophetic or vio- 
lent view of reality is the only one 
which will satisfy his hunger and he 
accepts his mission to “go warn the 
children of God of the terrible speed 
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of mercy.” He returns for a third 
time, “toward the dark city where 
the children of God lay sleeping,” 
his “singed eyes, black in their deep 
sockets, seemed already to envision 
the fate that awaited him.” 

The best guarantee of remaining 
mediocre is to remain content with 
the vision of the eye which sees 
only the surface of things and tries 
to change what it cannot account 
for to suit itself. The best way to 
avoid mediocrity is to accept the 
violent consequences of the pro- 
phetic view of things as they are. 
Tarwater may fail to reawaken the 
sleeping children of God; the artist 
may fail to make people see into the 
nature of things as they are, but 
neither will ever be mistaken for 
mediocrity. The prophetic vision 
will never allow the shadow to fall 


“Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response” 


as it does in those whom T. S. Elioi 
—so long ago it seems—called “The 
Hollow Men.” If there are enough 
of the violent to bear it away, then 
there is hope that the way the world 
ends is not with a whimper—nor a 
bang. 


e odlen on 


BY SISTER MARY JANET, S.C.L. 


“ SING the beginning!” 

And the man who fled the feast 
For want of a song 

Found words in a stable where 
The word had a beginning. 





Population in a 


Is the current situation unique? 

Will population growth slow down in fifty years? 

Why did fertility decline in Europe? 

How does population growth affect religion? 

Does the Church forbid the regulation of births in 
countries with heavy population pressure? 





Changing World 


by Louis McKernan, C.S.P. 


This is the second in a series of articles 
on the frontiers of knowledge. 


Tm current situation is unique in 
world history. Sudden, drastic re- 
duction of death rates in countries 
where fertility rates are high has 
produced a rate of natural increase 
in population unprecedented in the 
history of the world, and this rate 
of natural increase is accelerating. 

It took thousands of years for the 
population of the world to reach the 
billion mark. Then it doubled in 
about 125 years. Now it will double 
again in 60 years. 

In the next 7 years alone, India’s 
population may be swelled by the 
addition of 60,000,000 people. The 
same number of people may be 
added to the population of China in 
5 years (provided the mortality 
rate in China is as low as the Com- 
munists say it is). This is as many 
people as migrated to the United 
States from Europe in 150 years. 
And if the present high fertility rate 
in India were to remain unchanged 
and the mortality rate were to con- 
tinue to decline, India’s population 
50 years from now would be 4 times 
what it is today. 

The population of Mexico, our 
next-door neighbor, would soar from 
36,000,000 to 70,000,000 in the next 
20 years if fertility were to remain 
unchanged and mortality were to 
continue to drop. If this were to 
continue for a hundred years Mex- 


ico might have a population of close 
to a billion people within her bord- 
ers. Moreover, other countries in 
the Caribbean area, Central Amer- 
ica, and northern South America 
have even greater potentials for 
rapid population growth. 


Conrresny TO THE OPINION of Fa- 
ther Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D., 
widely quoted in the diocesan press 
as an authority on population prob- 
lems, further declines in the death 
rate will not reduce the potential 
for future population growth. He 
believes that because the death rate 
falls and people live longer there will 
be a larger proportion of old people 
in the population and that fertility 
will therefore eventually decline. 
According to recent reports, he has 
suggested that population will 
“level off” in 50 or 80 years. The 





Population studies reveal how unique the 
present moment in history is. There are 
many new problems rising to perplex and 
plague Catholic intellectuals. Demographers, 
sociologists and economists may see the 
problems coming but may not be able to 
solve them. In fact, there is not one prob- 
lem but many problems, and therefore there 
will be many solutions and many ways of 
meeting the problems of the age. Father 
Louis McKernan, C.S.P., associate editor of 
Tue Catnoric Wort, outlines some aspects 
of the problems on the frontiers of knowl- 
edge which complicate the future. 
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hard fact is that people may live 
longer but infant mortality is low 
too, and few women die in child- 
birth today. Therefore, in the total 
picture more children will be born 
and more people will live through 
the entire reproductive span, and 
rapid population growth will con- 
tinue. 


I son A PURELY theoretical view- 
point, world population is like the 
mythical baby described by the 
economist Henry George which 
weighed seven pounds at birth, fif- 
teen pounds at eight months, was 
heavy as an ox at the age of ten, 
the size of an elephant at the age of 
twenty,and weighed 100,000 pounds 
at the age of thirty. But, what 
is hypothetically possible may well 
be practically impossible. 

Some population projections are 
purely speculative. For example, 
nobody really thinks that Mexico 


will have the projected billion in- 
side a hundred years. It is unlikely 
that the Mexican fertility rate will 
remain indefinitely as high as it is 


now. It is also unlikely that the 
mortality rate in Mexico will con- 
tinue to drop as the urban slums 
become more crowded. 

Other projections are based on 
current trends, or on estimates of 
what future trends in fertility and 
mortality will be. In Mexico, for in- 
stance, there are signs that fertility 
is already beginning to decline. This 
would lead to a much more con- 
servative projection of population 
growth. India and China together 
account for half the annual increase 
in world population but it is likely 
that in both countries fertility will 
drop and mortality will rise in the 
not too distant future. This would 
change the world population out- 
look considerably. 
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‘Tue 1958 U. N. report, The Future 
Growth of World Population, warn- 
ed: “The number of factors which 
affect social phenomena . . . is so 
great that to isolate them all and 
take into account each one exceeds 
the power of the intellect.” The 
fertility rate in India, for instance, 
is related to many cultural factors. 
It might be a point or two higher 
were it not for the custom which 
restrains widows in India from re- 
marriage. Fertility might be con- 
siderably lower were there more 
single people in India, or if more 
people postponed marriage beyond 
the center of the child-bearing 
years. Today in India child mar- 
riage is still prevalent, and India 
has a smaller percentage of unmar- 
ried people over 25 years of age than 
can be found anywhere else in the 
world except in a few minor cul- 
tures. But the demographer would 
have to be a prophet, and an excep- 
tionally good one at that, to know 
what cultural changes will take 
place in India in the next 50 years. 

One factor affecting population 
trends is the free will of man, which 
means we must take into account 
his motivation in a particular situa- 
tion. In the past, proponents of the 
“theory of demographic transition” 
have maintained that with the tran- 
sition to a modern, urban, indus- 
trialized culture, fertility automati- 
cally decreases. However, in Egypt 
and India fertility is not yet ap- 
preciably lower in the cities, where 
it has been expected to decline, than 
it is in the rural areas, which prob- 
ably means that the people of India 
have not yet been motivated to 
limit births. This will raise a ques- 
tion about the so-called “My- 
sore” study: did the Indians in that 
survey who rejected the rhythm 
system do so because it was too dif- 
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ficult for them to learn or because 
they lacked the motivation to use 
it? 

In Continental Europe after the 
Industrial Revolution fertility did 
decline but there is no mystery 
about the cause: the decline in fer- 
tility was due in large measure to 
the deliberate limitation of births 
by contraceptive methods. How- 
ever, there is some question about 
how these methods came to be 
adopted in spite of the opposition 
of the Church. What religious and 
social conditions permitted atti- 
tudes toward contraception to 
change? This is a question that has 
not been thoroughly studied. 


Tovar ALL THE indications are 
that, with the prevalence of the idea 
that many of the difficulties facing 
low-income countries are only ag- 
gravated by rapid rates of popula- 
tion growth, the trend universally 
will be toward limitation of births. 
This is one aspect of the larger pas- 
toral problem of the Church in our 
age. Pope Pius XII, addressing the 
delegates to the World Conference 
on Population, in Rome on Sept. 9, 
1954, said: 


The science of population is young, but 
it is basic. .. . 

We can only rejoice at the light that 
your labors and those of all sincere popu- 
lation experts bring to the knowledge of 
the laws and the values which condition 
the development of population. .. . 

We are also urging Catholics to take 
an active part in the researches and in 
the efforts which are being made in this 
field 


It will be necessary to know what 
the population trends are likely to 
be, if there is going to be any effec- 
tive pastoral planning for the fu- 
ture. As Pope John in his encycli- 
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cal, Princeps Pastorum, (Nov. 28, 
1959) pointed out: the mission 
lands particularly are entering a 
phase of “social, economic and po- 
litical evolution which has impor- 
tant consequences for their future.” 
The Pope said emphatically that 
Catholics could not ignore the 
changes taking place, “nor can they 
wait until [the problems] have been 
solved with prejudiced solutions 
which in the future would constitute 
a force perhaps too great to over- 
come, and would present further ob- 
stacles to the conversion of the 
world.” 


Came should not be misled 
by the Malthusian dilemma: the 
question about the number of peo- 
ple vis-a-vis food supply. The Rus- 
sian delegate to the U. N. Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East said, on purely Marxist prin- 
ciples: “The key to progress does 
not lie in a limitation of population 
through artificial reduction of the 
birth rate, but in the speedy defeat 
of the economic backwardness of 
these countries.” Moreover, the ad- 
vocates of birth control betray an 
equally materialistic view when 
they claim that birth control must 
be adopted if economic measures in 
a country are to prove effective. In 
India, for example, material progress 
has become so important to some 
social planners that it has been 
deemed expedient to induce people 
to undergo sterilization by bribing 
them: six dollars for a woman, four 
dollars for a man; six dollars for the 
doctor performing the surgery, and 
forty-two cents for the social worker 
who persuades the individual to un- 
dergo the operation. 

More important things are at 
stake today than mere material 
well-being. Actually the outlook for 
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food production is good, in spite of 
the fact that the problem of sur- 
pluses has not been solved. The 
U. N. Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization has done wonders in 
many countries. Much more could 
be done if more people put their 
shoulders to the task of economic 
development. However it would be 
unwise for us to base our argument 
against birth control on the shaky 
premise that food production will 
continue to keep out in front of the 
population tide. We have no guar- 
antee that it will be able to. It may 
well fall behind fairly soon in some 
sections of the world, and in other 
sections it may seem that economic 
development would come easier and 
faster if there was not such a rapid 
rate of population growth. The 
providence of God does not give us 
a guarantee that there will not be 
starvation, disease and war in spite 
of the best efforts of high-minded 
men. 

Man does not live by bread alone, 
and for Christians therefore, the 
problem is not just food or ecomonic 
development but rather: how can 
these millions and billions of people 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
lead decent human lives—and save 
their souls? 


| # Latin America the problem of 
population growth clearly affects 
the Church directly. The problems 
of the future seem to be concen- 
trated in the cities. For years there 
has been a shortage of priests both 
in the rural areas and among the 
working classes in the cities. Now 
with the trend toward rapid urbani- 
zation there is danger that the 
cities may be lost to the Church. 
In their November meeting the 
Latin American Bishops’ Council 
(CELAM) spoke of underdevelop- 
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ment and hunger as “the greatest 
danger of our times.” Here is a so- 
cial problem of far greater magni- 
tude and urgency than the misery 
of the working classes in the nine- 
teenth century. Because of it there 
is need to update the teaching of 
Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII 
on the social order so as to meet 
squarely the multiform problems of 
the underdeveloped country today. 

There is an acute shortage of vo- 
cations in many countries. Brazil 
for instance has close to twice as 
many Catholics as the United 
States, but the United States has 5 
times as many priests as Brazil. To- 
day Brazilhas approximately 1 priest 
for 6,100 Catholics. Twenty years 
from now, if there are then the same 
number of priests in Brazil as there 
are today, there may be only 1 
priest to 12,000 Catholics, or half 
as many priests as there are today 
in proportion to the total popula- 
tion. For this reason alone, it is 
necessary to be objective about the 
facts. There is dire need for solid 
pastoral study of the problems and 
hard work on the part of those who 
are in a position to do something 
about their solution. 

Educational facilities will be in- 
adequate. In many countries they 
are inadequate now. In Brazil, for 
example, although there are 15,000,- 
000 children in the 5 to 14 age 
group, only 480,000 of them will 
complete the fourth grade. Fifty- 
two per cent of the population is 
under 20, and in the next 20 years 
it is likely that the number of chil- 
dren of school age will double. This 
situation is not untypical of under- 
developed countries and it makes 
agricultural improvement and eco- 
nomic development of all kinds ex- 
traordinarily difficult. It is respon- 
sible for the instability of many 
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underdeveloped countries, and it 
will not help the vocation shortage. 
It will compound all the difficulties 
of city-living in the absence of tra- 
ditions: poverty, unemployment, 


and the weakness of the family unit. 


Tm RAISES a delicate but impor- 
tant theological point. Catholics 
often say the primary end of mar- 
riage is “procreation.” It isn’t. Or 
at least it isn’t that simple. Accord- 
ing to Canon 1013, “The primary 
end of marriage is the procreation 
and education of children.” Canon 
1113 says that parents are under a 
most serious obligation to provide 
for the “religious and moral educa- 
tion” of their children and for their 
“temporal welfare” too. 

Considering conditions in some 
countries where people are procreat- 
ing prolifically and serious problems 
are arising from the rate of popula- 
tion growth, can parents there pos- 
sibly fulfill the primary end of 
marriage? What about the respon- 
sibilities of parenthood in an al- 
ready crowded, underdeveloped 
country with expanding population? 
Catholics often say that a large 
family is the ideal, but is it in an 
underdeveloped country with heavy 
population pressures? This is a 
moral problem. Some people either 
deny that excessive fertility is a 
problem under these circumstances, 
or else they say that there is noth- 
ing that can morally be done to 
check population growth. For in- 
stance, Father Zimmerman, who 
discussed the point in his book, 
Overpopulation (Catholic Univer- 
sity Press: 1957), claims that the 
use of rhythm would not be permit- 
ted for social reasons. 

However, other moral theologians 
are not so strict. The Church does 
not seem to rule out the “regulation 
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of births,” a phrase coined by Pius 
XII which, he said, is not to be 
confused with artificial “birth con- 
trol.” Ultimately, according to re- 
sponsible moral theologians, the ob- 
ligation to procreate—to have a 
large family or a small one — is 
measured by the needs of the com- 
munity and the human species, not 
just by the needs or situation of the 
individual. Bishop Thomas J. Riley 
of Boston, writing in The Pilot 
(Dec. 5, 1959), said that the 
Church would not oppose a govern- 
mental program of distributing in- 
formation about the rhythm system 
as a means of population control in 
underdeveloped countries with rapid 
population growth. 


Ravrux is not as difficult or as in- 
efficient now as its critics imply, and 
with half the money and energy 
spent on tying to perfect “The 
Pill” the rhythm system could, ac- 
cording to informed medical opin- 
ion, be perfected rather quickly. As 
Bishop Léon-Joseph Suenens of 
Malines, Belgium, speaking at the 
Catholic International Health Con- 


gress in Brussels in July, 1958, 
said: 


Sins of inertia and mental laziness will 
weigh heavier on the day of last judg- 
ment than will sins of weakness... . 

We urge Catholic scientists to tackle 
this problem as one in urgent need of 
solution. [i.e., the completion of the re- 
search begun by scientists such as Ogino 
and Knaus, in order to determine accu- 
rately the periods of fertility and steril- 
ity in women.] ... 


This is a problem however which 
competent Catholic scientists will 
not be able to work on or solve with- 
out the co-operation of college and 
university administrators, hospital 
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officials, and encouragement from 
theologians. 

Actually, one reason why rhythm 

is not more popular and why there 
is not more effort spent in perfect- 
ing it is that our modern Western 
culture simply does not favor ra- 
tional control or restraint of the sex 
instinct. As Bishop Suenens said in 
his Brussels speech: 
Our Lord has said an astonishing 
thing: “My yoke is gentle and my bur- 
den light.” And that statement is true. 
If, therefore, men find Christian sexual 
morality insupportable, it is because we 
ourselves have vitiated the atmosphere of 
the world in which we live. 


Paradoxically, continence—periodic 
or not—would probably be more 
acceptable culturally in India, 
where it was advocated by Ma- 
hatma Ghandhi, than it would be in 
the “Christian West.” 


One reason that Catholics today 
find it difficult to defend the posi- 
tion of the Church with regard to 
birth control is that many otherwise 
well-informed people don’t have a 
ghost of an idea of what the natural 
law is, and many Catholics would 
be hard put to explain it to them. 
There are, for instance, some Cath- 
olic romanticizers of marriage who 
maintain it is unwise, harmful, or 
imprudent to recommend the use of 
the rhythm method because it re- 
quires “unnatural” restraint. This 
of course plays right into the hands 
of the non-Catholics who have 
maintained right along that artifi- 
cia! birth control is preferable to 
periodic continence just because it 
does not require “unnatural” re- 
straint. 

To complicate matters, when it is 
already difficult to defend any con- 
cept of a moral law distinct from 
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the needs of society or enlightened 
self-interest, Protestant theologians 
have broadcast their opposition to 
natural law on ‘‘theological’’ 
grounds. And Catholics, not sens- 
ing the philosophical and theologi- 
cal problems, quite frankly think 
that non-Catholics are bigoted be- 
cause they can’t see what seems to 
these Catholics to be self-evident. 
Catholics have a tendency to treat 
questions about the natural law to- 
day as they did the relatively simple 
Protestant objections of the nine- 
teenth century, by simply palming 
off a ready, capsulated “Catholic” 
answer. It’s curious indeed that 
Catholics who wouldn’t dream of 
using a birth control pill (and prob- 
ably won’t take tranquillizers either 
because they are “unnatural” too) 
persist in preferring “Catholic” an- 
swers put up in capsule form. These 
answers serve as tranquillizers for 
the moment, but solve nothing and 
convince nobody; because they sim- 
ply don’t answer the questions 
which are being asked and which 
are much more fundamental and 
much more philosophical. 


—_— IS no one, simple answer to 
questions about the population 
problem, although some Catholics 
would like to treat it as though it 
were just another spectre raised by 
Margaret Sanger, nor is it a purely 
scientific problem which can be 
solved by professional demograph- 
ers, sociologists and economists 
without the help and thought of 
theologians. Its dimensions are as 
wide as the sweep of Christian char- 
ity and as deep and profound as the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
Some people who ask about the 
Catholic position on birth control 
are really asking if Catholics care— 
about the problems of the underde- 
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veloped countries. Look at the mul- 
tiple efforts throughout the world 
of the Baptists, Methodists, Pente- 
costals, the World Council of 
Churches, and the Mormons; even 
the Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion is “catholic” with a zeal that 
would put many Catholics to 
shame. Are all these people hypo- 
crites? They profess sincere con- 
cern for the fate of people in dis- 
tant parts of the world. 

Catholics have not yet explored 
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the length and breadth and height 
of the virtues of justice and charity. 
Therefore, it will be a providential 
effect of the controversy about the 
“population explosion” if more 
Catholics come to think of what has 
been termed the “population crisis” 
in its largest theological and pas- 
toral dimensions — in terms there- 
fore of sentiments more noble and 
more realistic than: there’s enough 
food for everybody, so what are we 
getting excited about? 


ebisiti Ante i 


BY JOSEPH TUSIANI 
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EVENING: dominion of plain and star. 
If one day more is ended 


In lower comment of rivers, this by far 


Is your best moment: plenitude of splendid 
Surrender, with regret for neither dream 
Nor dreamer, and complete 

Absence of blame 
Of all that made your earthly dream a netful 
Of sorrowful defeat. 


O you can see and fully understand 

It is not easy for the rill to keep 

Its morning motion of joy, and the land 
Envies the sea, for to have trees in bloom 


Is to be ready for the autumn doom. 


But star and plain must be: you shall not know 
Whether the blossom is meant for the fall, 

Or this for that. Whatever beauty is, 

It must flow deep and steady with whatever 
Your human death may be,— 

Silence and song together, 

Sunset and soul asunder, Sea and river, 

And now, at last, arrival of your evening 

Into the Morning that is God forever. 
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Natural law is constantly invoked by Catholics in discussions with 
non-Catholics, especially on the question of birth control. The dialogue 
however is often at cross-purposes because neither side understands 
the exact position of the other. We think it is important that the intelli- 
gent Catholic should understand the differences among the currently 
important ethical systems that influence American public opinion on 
the great moral problems of our time. Therefore we asked a Protestant 
scholar, Dr, Charles E. Morton, to compare the status of natural law 
in Catholic teaching with its status in neo-Protestantism and the popular 
current of American pragmatism. Dr. Morton is a Baptist. He has 
studied at Union Theological Seminary, Heidelberg University in Ger- 
many, Northwestern University, and has his doctorate from Columbia 
University. He is presently associate professor of religion and philoso- 
phy at Dillard University, New Orleans. 


This is the fourth in a series of articles dealing with religion in Ameri- 


can life. 


’ 

Carnoiics HOLD that natural law 
prescribes certain concrete princi- 
ples and structures that must be 
fostered if the essential moral con- 
text of life is to be maintained. This 
position is grounded in the convic- 
tion that there is a conformity be- 
tween natural law and human na- 
ture. Consequently, the Catholic 
asserts that reason is capable of 
knowing that natural law requires 
respect for the “natural” use of sex 
for procreation in monogamous 
family life, the indissolubility of 
marriage, private ownership of prop- 
erty and the political functions of 
the State. 

The fact that sex and marriage 
are ordained for the procreation and 
education of children implies that 
anything tending to frustrate this 
purpose is forbidden by natural law. 
The Church reasons from this that 
natural law forbids pre-marital and 
extra-marital sex relations, the use 


of artificial means of birth control, 
the dissolution of consummated 
marriages. Moreover monogamy is 
in harmony with the demand of 
natural law because it best and 
most naturally facilitates the end 
of marriage. 

Natural law, according to Cath- 
olic teaching, also establishes the 
right to private property in order 
that man might preserve and better 
the condition of his life and provide 
for the necessities of his family. The 
use of property should be governed 
by the principles of justice and 
charity. But to prohibit private 
property is contrary to the dictate 
of natural law. 

Again, natural reason is capable 
of knowing that the State exists 
for the purpose of safeguarding and 
advancing the prior rights of the 
family and the individual. Pope Leo 
XIII proclaimed that the State 
should protect the wage earner, re- 





move social conflict and injustice, 
and discourage child and woman 
labor. Natural law is violated when 
the State absorbs the individual or 
family. 

This ethical conception of natural 
law which is held by Catholics is 
supported by a total view that in- 
terprets the world as an expression 
of divine sovereignty and guidance. 
Integral to this view is the belief 
that human nature is endowed by 
God with a structure that manifests 
the intent of His Creation, knowl- 
edge of which is accessible to rea- 
son unaided by revelation. Thus 
the demands of natural law are 
everywhere the same and intelli- 
gible to all men. 


Tue LEADERS of the Reformation 
accepted the concept of a natural 
law implanted in the heart as a 
basic assumption of their thought 
(“Natural Law in the Teaching of 
. the Reformers,” by John T. Mc- 
Neill, Journal of Religion, July, 
1946). Contemporary Protestant 
thinkers, however, either join Karl 
Barth in repudiating the concept or 
take a fundamentally critical atti- 
tude toward the concept as it is 
interpreted in (*tholic thought. 
Two clearly dist: -uishable reasons 
for this critical attitude may be 
- noted. First, neo-Protestantism re- 
jects the philosophy presupposed by 


About Natural Law 


By Charles E. Morton 


the concept of natural law. Second, 
neo-Protestants, with few excep- 
tions, do not accept the notion that 
there are fixed and inviolable struc- 
tures that morally limit man’s free- 
dom of behavior. 

Emil Brunner, whose position on 
natural law is more congenial to 
Catholic thought than that of most 
other Protestant thinkers, finds it 
necessary to supplement the Agape 
(love) ethics of Christianity with a 
doctrine of natural law in order to 
develop a norm of justice in positive 
law. As he sees it, justice—in con- 
tradistinction to love—presupposes 
a divine order of relationships, inde- 
pendent of human law. He insists 
that this is the real meaning of 
natural law both in its pre-Christian 
and Christian uses. The Christian 
Faith, however, looks at this order 
of belonging from the perspective of 
Creation rather than from the 
standpoint of a pantheistic inter- 
pretation of nature. Brunner writes 
in his Justice and the Social Order 
(Harper, 1945): “By ‘the law of 
nature’ Christians meant simply 
and solely the Order of Creation. 
They did not reject it as an idea 
derived from classical tradition. . . . 
Even the Reformers, who laid far 
greater stress on the depravation of 
human nature by sin than scholastic 
theologians, were not afraid of using 
the concepts of ‘the law of nature,’ 
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because in their opinion sin does not 
destroy the constants of Creation 
or alienate them from their original 
significance.” 


Ix BRUNNER’S VIEW, the constants 
to which natural law refers are: 
the family, economic society and 
the State. These orders exist inde- 
pendently of faith and of the love 
that flows from faith. They are on- 
tological structures grounded in 
man’s psycho-physical nature. 
Brunner does not accept the Cath- 
olic formulation of the ends of mar- 
riage. He asserts that marriage, 
economic society and the State ex- 
ist by virtue of man’s urgent and 
clamorous self-instinct (Divine Im- 
perative, Lutterworth Press, 1953). 
Likewise he affirms that the eco- 
nomic order arises from the natural 
impulse to work for a living, that 
need and the desire for security and 
a fuller livelihood impel the ex- 
change and co-operation that pro- 
duce economic groups, and that the 
State arises out of the natural striv- 
ing of people to gain security for 
economic and family life against 
threats from within and without. 
According to Brunner, the na- 
ture and existence of the above or- 
ders of life are recognized by rea- 
son unaided by faith. They are 
natural forms of community before 
faith arrives on the scene. Faith 
finds these as the framework within 
which the life in love is to be lived. 
The State, economic society and 
family are created by the natural 
powers of men but knowledge of the 
proper functions of these forms of 
community is not an indigenous 
possession of reason. This knowl- 
edge must come by faith. Brunner 
does not accept the Catholic claim 
that the intelligibility of natural 
law makes it possible for unaided 
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human reason to know the proper 
aim of conduct. He asserts that 
these forms of community, marred 
by sin and subject to indetermi- 
nate change, conceal within them- 
selves the divine order of creation. 
They are divine gifts for the pur- 
pose of achieving the will of God 
but faith is required to reveal the 
will of God which is that love that 
is identical with genuine commu- 
nity. 


Bivou maintains that mere 
knowledge of the will of God fails 
to provide us with concrete precepts 
for establishing community. It sim- 
ply fixes the goal to be realized in 
the order of creation. Thus for 
Brunner, one cannot say that the 
monogamous family is prescribed 
by natural law solely for the pro- 
creation and upbringing of children. 
The divine order of creation pre- 
scribes only that the achievement 
of community is the norm of mar- 
riage and the family. Fidelity char- 
acterizes that marriage which is 
truly life in community, enhances 
it and makes it personal. Fidelity, 
therefore, is the only quality that 
can guarantee the permanence of 
marriage. Monogamy and the indis- 
solubility of marriage have their 
source of permanence in fidelity. It 
is fidelity that raises love above the 
sphere of natural and erotic love 
into the sphere of spirit. Marriage 
is concluded only when husband 
and wife are bound in community. 
This, rather than the presence of 
children, is the distinctive character 
of marriage. 

Brunner avers that where fidelity 
is absent, divorce may be in accord 
with the divine command. The 
Christian believer must therefore 
free himself from the belief that 
marriage is to be maintained under 
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all circumstances and that divorce 
is forbidden by God. Having con- 
ceded the ethical possibility of di- 
vorce, Brunner asserts that second 
marriages in themselves do not con- 
tradict the character of natural law. 
He conjectures that to remarry may 
correspond more closely to the ideal 
than to remain unmarried, in the 
case of the widowed as well as the 
divorced. 

Brunner’s view that community 
is the norm of marriage in the di- 
vine order of creation determines 
his position on the use of artificial 
means of birth control. As he sees 
it, Christian ethics understands the 
function of sexual intercourse in 
marriage as an expression of love 
and community rather than solely 
as the means of procreation. Noth- 
ing in this position violates the nec- 
essary connection between sexual 
intercourse and procreation, and 
deliberate sterility is recognized to 
be a contradiction of the meaning 
of marriage. But according to Brun- 
ner, to define the purpose of sexual 
intercourse in terms of procreation 
is a semi-ascetic point of view with- 
out support in the New Testament. 


Bavous regards the responsible 
use of birth control by artificial 
means as a duty for married people 
since civilized life has overcome the 


physical mechanisms of control 
(the rhythm of procreation and 
birth, the suckling of infants, fa- 
tigue) which God implanted in man 
in order to check excessive fertility. 
He asserts that the claim that as- 
ceticism in marriage is the noblest 
and best method of control cannot 
be proved. Moreover, he says that 
one who makes this claim cannot 
appeal to the Bible for the Bible 
does not support him. Since Chris- 
tian ethics does not provide us with 


a specific rule in this matter, there 
should be no prohibitions of means 
used to solve the problem of exces- 
sive fertility by people who have a 
sense of strict responsibility toward 
God and man. The tenor of Brun- 
ner’s thought suggests that man 
can decide when fertility is exces- 
sive, a view Catholicism rejects. But 
Brunner does regard as adulterous 
the use of artificial means of birth 
control without a sense of respon- 
sibility to the divine order of mar- 
riage. 


Gop WILLS the economic order to 
minister to physical needs so that 
man can live in a human way. Here 
too Brunner is convinced that the 
divine command does not prescribe 
an economic program. Private prop- 
erty can neither be affirmed nor 
denied from the viewpoint of the 
natural order of creation or the di- 
vine purpose. Brunner’s rejection 
of the defense of private property in 
natural law philosophy does not 
imply on his part endorsement of 
the concept of collective property. 
He believes that all one can deduce 
from the divine ethics of Christian 
love is the principle of “property- 
in-community” as a regulative de- 
vice. In the economic order as in 
the order of the State, one is com- 
pelled to work for genuine commu- 
nity in a fallen world through the 
relative justice of positive law. 
Brunner, in opposition to Catholic 
thinkers, believes that the positive 
law of the State is qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the law of nature laid 
down by the order of creation. This 
is due to the fact of sin. 

Natural law in Brunner’s view, 
is the norm of that relative justice 
that informs positive law. As such 
it refers to the absolute justice de- 
manded by the divine order of crea- 
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tion. Insofar as the goal of abso- 
lute justice is the creation of 
community by giving to every man 
his due according to the order of 
creation, love—being identical with 
community—is the norm of abso- 
lute justice. Though absolute and 
relative justice are superior in their 
own spheres, they are not ultimate 
principles. They are instrumental 
in the order of love. 


Niussune accepts the natural law 
premise that man is capable of a 
sense of moral obligation based 
upon rationally conceived norms. 
His chief criticism of the doctrine 
of natural law is that its principles 
are too inflexible to allow for the 
historic character of existence. He 
claims the doctrine is limited by a 
rationalism which does not under- 
stand the emergence of new struc- 
tures in the human situation as 
creations of freedom, and does not 
realize the degree to which the in- 
terpretation of nature law is de- 
termined by our interests. 

Niebuhr criticizes Brunner’s iden- 
tification of natural law with the 
order of creation on the ground that 
one cannot say that a particular 
structure of experience is in accord 
with the law of nature. He further 
believes that Brunner’s interpre- 
tion of natural law tends to separ- 
ate justice too sharply from love. 
Brunner replies to this criticism by 
asserting that Niebuhr cannot work 
out a clear concept of justice that is 
sufficiently adequate to deal with 
the relationship between love and 
justice as norms of conduct, and to 
provide definite proposals for social 
action, because he has not come to 
terms with what natural law phi- 
losophy is about. (cf., Emil Brun- 
ner’s “Some Remarks on Reinhold 
Niebuhr as a Christian Thinker” in 
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Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, 
Social and Political Thought; edi- 
tors: Charles W. Kegley and Robert 
W. Bretall; Macmillan, 1956: pp. 
30-31.) 

Niebuhr concedes that Catholic 
natural law philosophy is superior 
to the interpretations of natural 
law as found in orthodox and liberal 
Protestantism insofar as it claims 
the existence of a rational and nor- 
mative moral order beyond the rela- 
tivity of the order of creation and 
beyond the moral norms of the di- 
vine law based on scriptural injunc- 
tions. Yet he believes the Catholic 
philosophy of natural law is defec- 
tive in two major respects. First, it 
unjustifiably presupposes a perma- 
nent structure of human nature 
that is the same for all men. Second, 
it falsely assumes the participation 
of human reason in a universal rea- 
son which makes the former reason 
capable of discovering inflexible 
moral norms. 

Niebuhr’s emphasis on the trans- 
formative power of human freedom 
prevents him from defining natural 
law in terms of fixed structures in 
nature. Hence he is forced to seek 
a definition of natural law consist- 
ent with his Christocentric ethics of 
absolute Agape (love). He accom- 
plishes this by viewing natural law 
as a matter of reason attempting to 
make a transcendent norm of love 
relevant to social strategy. The en- 
dowment of freedom which, Niebuhr 
claims, enables man to shape his 
natural impulses into many pat- 
terns of expression necessarily im- 
plies that no one end of sex, or sin- 
gle structure of marriage, economic 
and political life is ordained by the 
order of creation. Whatever struc- 
tures freedom and reason devise 
must be pragmatically validated in 
terms of their approximation to the 
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absolute requirements of the law of 
love. 


‘Tus THIRD prominent representa- 
tive of neo- Protestantism, Karl 
Barth, is most severe in criticizing 
natural law philosophy. According 
to Barth, sinful and fallen man can- 
not have any direct knowledge of 
God or of God’s will without the aid 
of revelation. In rejecting natural 
law philosophy and its social impli- 
cations, Barth argues that there are 
no authentic analogies between na- 
ture and God. Hence knowledge of 
man’s nature and institutions can- 
not give us any knowledge of what 
God intended these to be. As a con- 
sequence of sin, all human struc- 
tures are corrupted and relative and 
must never be confused with the 
ultimate and eternal. Thus neo- 
Protestantism, by its transcendent 
ethics of love and its criticism of 
natural law philosophy, arrives at a 
moral relativism similar in its social 
views to those that follow from the 
relativism of pragmatic naturalism. 

Pragmatic naturalism, represent- 
ed by John Dewey, rejects all natu- 
ral law theories on the ground that 
we live in a changing universe and 
that the precise role of reason is 
that of directing change. Dewey 
believes that the idea of natural 
law, which taught that nature is 
inherently rational, was a costly 
one. In his The Quest for Certainty 
(Minton, Balch and Co., 1929) he 
writes: “It entailed the idea that 
reason in man is an outside specta- 
tor of a rationality already complete 
in itself. It deprived reason in man 
of an active and creative office: its 
business was simply to copy, to re- 
present symbolically, to view a 
given rational structure.” 

The desirable becomes the norm 
of moral conduct in this system of 


thought. Laws are only predictions 
of probable occurrences functioning 
in a given moral context as hypoth- 
eses to be confirmed. Rules and so- 
called moral injunctions constitute 
the embodiment of social wisdom. 
They do not legislate. They merely 
supply frames of reference which 
enable the individual to make intel- 
ligent choices. Laws and rules do 
not prescribe special courses of con- 
duct. They are tools for analyzing 
problematic situations. Valuations 
of the consequences of actions in 
terms of the desirable determine 
right and wrong and not the appeal 
to the authority of law, whether 
natural or divine. 

According to this school of 
thought, the ever-changing char- 
acter of life suggests that relative 
solutions of problems, solutions that 
tend to unify experience and signifi- 
cantly augment the growth of 
meaning, are all one can intelli- 
gently expect. No absolutism can 
operate effectively in the moral 
sphere. Thus pragmatic naturalism 
advocates the use of experimental 
inquiry for dealing with problems 
arising out of man’s sexual, eco- 
nomic and political activities. 


Casmozscems, neo - Protestantism 
and pragmatic naturalism are total 
world views concerned with the ap- 
propriate expression of human con- 
duct. Catholicism and neo-Protes- 
tantism agree in maintaining that 
the will of God is the ultimate norm 
of conduct. They further agree, 
with the exception of Barth’s posi- 
tion, that men are capable of ra- 
tionally arriving at some generally 
accepted principles for applying the 
will of God to ethical problems. 
Neo-Protestantism however rejects 
the Catholic view that the will of 
God is expressed in fixed structures 
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whose natural functioning con- 
cretely mirrors its intent. Even 
when neo-Protestantism accepts the 
notion of a natural order of crea- 
tion, as in the case of Brunner, it 
maintains that the purpose of this 
order, made known only to faith, 
does not entail particular moral re- 
quirements. 

The experimental procedure of 
neo-Protestantism and that of prag- 
matic naturalism exhibit similarity 
in dealing with concrete ethical 
problems. But the humanistic ap- 
proach to the source of ethical 
norms in pragmatic naturalism is 
diametrically opposed to the fun- 
damental basis of both neo-Protes- 
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tant and Catholic ethical thought. 
If natural law is a symbol for 
rendering intelligible one’s convic- 
tions about God’s ethical relation- 
ship to man, the symbolic signifi- 
cance of natural law is dependent 
upon the cogency it gives to a con- 
victional view. The absence of an 
adequate substitute for this symbol 
in neo-Protestant thought tends to 
render its convictional positions in- 
decisive for guidance in the areas of 
concrete ethical problems. Without 
the grounding of right and justice 
in some ontological structure or re- 
vealed code, an ethics based on di- 
vine love cannot be precise in ad- 
judging wrong and injustice. 
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Tus Nun’s Story, a much-controverted 
book now appearing as a motion picture, 
may prove to be a singular instrument of 
blessing in the inscrutable ways of God’s 
providence. It has already focussed atten- 
tion on a question very pertinent to the 
well-being of the Church, the question of 
convent vocations. It may yet bring that 
question forward for thorough examination. 
That it should produce this effect ought to 
be the hope of every person sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of Catholicism in 
the years ahead. 

While the Legion of Decency and Cath- 
olic reviewers have almost unanimously ac- 
claimed the picture, the sisterhoods have 
commented (through individual members) 
in a fashion that shares none of the en- 
thusiasm of the reviewers. The Nun’s Story, 


by Charles W. Paris 


HOW 
NUNS 
KILL VOCATIONS 


“Might not the trouble lie as much in 
the convent as in things outside it?” 
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they assert, is a false picture of 
convent life, and the religious life 
so portrayed will act as a deterrent 
to future vocations. 

Such a charge is a serious one at 
this time when empty classrooms in 
Catholic schools, the steadily in- 
creasing number of lay teachers and 
token forces of nuns in the Catholic 
hospitals are stark reminders of an 
already dangerous vocation short- 
age. In effect, today’s situation is 
such that one cannot find a Mother 
General who is burdened with more 
sisters than she can find work for, 
or more candidates than the com- 
munity can absorb. In view of such 
conditions, who can dispute the 
need to increase rather than dis- 
courage vocations to the convent? 


ny 

f | HERE IS NO one cause that can be 
adduced to explain why the demand 
exceeds the supply. Population 
figures for girls of convent age show 
an all-time high; the sisterhoods 
are energetic in their efforts to in- 
crease interest in their way of life; 
attractive advertisements appear in 
Catholic journals and religious vo- 
cation emphasis programs are com- 
mon in both schools and parishes. 
Despite these positive efforts, how- 
ever, the results remain rather nega- 
tive. 

I recently read in a Catholic 
weekly an article written by a nun 
on this subject of the vocation 
shortage. While her diagnosis may 
not represent the total consensus 
of sisters’ opinions, yet it does seem 
to me to embrace the main reasons 
that nuns usually give to explain 
the shortage. According to the arti- 
cle, the scarcity of vocations to the 
convent today derives from the de- 
sire of today’s young women for fun, 
pleasure and success and from her 
dislike of training, discipline, re- 
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The alarming shortage of convent voca- 
tions is here discussed in an article that 
may prove as provocative and controversial 
as The Nun’s Story. Rev. Charles W. Paris 
calls attention to some features of convent 
life that deter the modern girl from enter- 
ing and he advocates certain changes that 
he considers reasonably necessary to foster 
vocations. Father Paris has been a hospital 
and prison chaplain, a student counsellor 
and is now moderator of the Catholic Club 
at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 





nunciation and hard work. But can 
this reasoning be considered as of 
great moment when the same writer 
immediately grants that other ca- 
reers which girls choose make the 
very same demands in the matter 
of work and sacrifice? Despite the 
equal demands, the fact is that the 
other careers are chosen and the 
convent is not. 

The writer of the article develops 
other reasons: the contemporary 
spirit of social conformity, parental 
attitudes, homes in which proper 
spiritual values do not predominate, 
modern fear of silence and solitude 
and finally, the reluctance of young 
people to answer the call. 


Ts IS AN impressive array of 


causes. But does not the last one 
hold the clue to the heart and cen- 
ter of the whole problem? It seems 
inadequate to attribute the thwart- 
ing of vocations entirely to books, 
movies or other external factors 
that Sister mentions. Something 
more basic must be the explanation 
why youth is not answering the call 
and this more fundamental factor 
has not been considered in any of 
the articles by sisters that I have 
read. Might not the trouble lie as 
much in the convent as in things 
outside it? 

If this be denied, then the force 
of example and inspiration which 
great numbers of young women 
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meet by virtue of eight or twelve 
years’ daily contact with the sisters 
in their schools must be written off. 
Today’s greatly expanded Catholic 
school system gives unprecedented 
numbers of girls the opportunity for 
firsthand knowledge of convent life 
as evidenced by the sisters who 
teach them. Yet it is these girls 
who are shying away from religious 
life in far greater percentages than 
did the young women of two gener- 
ations ago who in their public 
schooling had little personal con- 
tact with or knowledge of the sis- 
ters. The heart of the matter is 
that, whereas the convent way of 
life has never before had so many 
opportunities to attract vocations, 
it is not winning candidates. 

To explain this fact on the 
ground that the girls are too mate- 
rialistic, too selfish, too sensual, is 
to admit failure in achieving the 
primary end of these schools. If day 
by day association with Catholic 
principles and living exemplars of 
these principles imparts to our 
young women so little of our spir- 
itual heritage, does it not suggest 
the abandonment of the present 
system? 


L MAY HuRT a little and humiliate 
a little more but it would serve the 
glory of God and the well-being of 
their communities if the sisterhoods 
would seek the answer to their 
problem in self-scrutiny rather than 
in an attempt to shadowbox with 
imaginary or secondary enemies of 
their way of life. It is imperative to 
uncover the causes of the trouble 
wherever they lie and then to elimi- 
nate them so that the present-day 
trickle of incoming candidates may 
turn into a tidal wave, and the 
exodus of professed religious may 
become an occasional necessity. To 
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this end, all possible causes must be 
probed in an endeavor to lay the 
finger on the real rather than im- 
aginary causes. 

Pope Pius XII urged upon sister- 
hoods the wisdom of eliminating as 
far as possible any factors that 
might deter vocations. In this spirit 
I shall call attention to a few of the 
points the modern girl observes in 
convent life and which repel her 
from it as a vocation. 


Tx MosT obvious item is the pres- 
ent form of dress. A few hundred 
years ago when the particular reli- 
gious order (or its prototype) was 
founded, Mother Foundress used an 
adaptation of the normal female 
clothing of the day. Why cannot 
Mother General in this twentieth 
century do likewise? What was 
good and holy and sane for one 
should be as much so for the other. 
Neither centuries of use nor the 
numbers who have worn the par- 
ticular habit have given it the 
quality of indispensability. In an 
age of automobiles (low-roofed ones 
at that), of extensive travel by pub- 
lic conveyance, of freedom to walk 
about in public places—are not a 
cumbersome, half-blinding head- 
piece and multitudinous flowing 
skirts a distinct disadvantage? 
When sisters teach hygiene to their 
pupils, could they not dress more 
hygienically themselves? Such me- 
diaeval attire lends an air of oddity 
to women religious that is not only 
a source of embarrassment and 
ridicule for religion and the Church 
but also a compelling deterrent to 
vocations. The Catholic girl raised 
in a generation accustomed to lib- 
erty in clothing styles is naturally 
reluctant to box herself in layers of 
starched linen and_ superfluous 
cloth. 
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Deszevinc of even greater atten- 
tion perhaps are the archaic cus- 
toms by which the sisters live and 
do their apostolic work. The Church 
is alive and vital when it does its 
work in, through and among the 
people. Can this be said of the sis- 
terhoods? For example, if one’s 
duty is to teach children in a paro- 
chial school, is it not necessary that 
the teacher meet with the parents 
in a quasi-social medium such as 
PTA (even if it is dark outside)? 
Should not the religious teacher be 
present at evening devotions in 
which the children participate? 
Play the organ if need be—to ac- 
company the children? Hindered by 
rule or custom from participating in 
such activities, the teaching nuns 
are alienated from the very work to 
which they are dedicated, the peo- 
ple they are to serve and the very 
life stream of the parish. 

Why is it improper for nuns to 
eat in public—even at parish ban- 
quets and first Mass breakfasts? 
And if a girl leaves a Catholic home 
which was good enough to produce 
a convent candidate, then why for- 
bid her to return to that home for 
an overnight stay or meal? If par- 
ents were honored by God to the de- 
gree of receiving their daughter as 
His bride, then why cannot this 
daughter show respect to a parent 
in death by attending the funeral? 


‘ 
Crornzs AND customs may be 
brushed aside as superficial reasons 
unworthy to influence one’s choice 
of the religious life. If so, inside the 
convent lies a more profound stum- 
bling block to the prospective sister. 
The author of the article to which 
I have already referred condemned 
the conformity in today’s society as 
a cause that is stifling vocations. 
However, to the girl who is trying 
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to make up her mind about her life 
vocation, it is the convent which 
seems to accentuate conformity and 
this to a degree that she considers 
unacceptable. She sees too much 
“alikeness” in sisters, a “convent 
personality” if you will. She may 
even recall a girl friend who entered 
a novitiate as an individual only to 
emerge two years later as a “type.” 

To write about this intangible is 
a difficult task. Certainly a religious 
community and way of life must 
follow a rule; the vow and virtue of 
obedience are intended to lead one 
to self-renunciation. With these 
noble aims no one would argue. But 
is the goal reduction to non-entity, 
that unnatural estate where indi- 
vidual differences are annihilated? 
Is the Rule to become an end rather 
than a means, the “customs” so 
exalted that neither needs nor char- 
ity can supplant them? Is obedi- 
ence to be viewed as conformity to 
the divine will or a blind subservi- 
ence to Mother Superior’s mind in 
matters not at all pertinent to 
obedience as vow or virtue? 

The point I urge is that individu- 
ality can exist without violence to 
Rule or obedience. At the same 
time it can be pointlessly destroyed 
or buried in the insistence upon 
community likeness in habits of 
walking, eating, praying, talking 
and even in recreations and expres- 
sions of opinion. Since there is 
nothing indecent in exposing one’s 
hair, why not do so and allow each 
one to have her own style in wearing 
it? Why not be individualist enough 
to take a companionless walk? Be 
different enough for a weekend at 
home? Recognize the benefits in a 
summer vacation away from the 
routine of the rest of the year and 
in an environment compatible with 
one’s tastes? Be sociable enough to 
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have friends in the parish where a 
social visit can be made? These and 
many more innocent ways are avail- 
able to express individuality but 
they are not the privilege of a ma- 
jority of sisters. Hence girls from 
a world of variety and individuality 
feel little attraction to this rigid 
conformity. 

I am not saying that total re- 
nunciation and self-annihilation are 
not higher ideals. But we cannot 
afford to turn vocations away be- 
cause the higher ideal is inflexible. 
Certainly no one would hold that 
priests and a few communities of 
sisters are less “religious” because 
they are allowed the liberties sug- 
gested above. 

These are a few of the reasons 
why, in the opinion of an outsider, 
the sisterhoods are losing vocations. 
The inadequacies can be corrected 
only after a thorough recasting of 
the picture which the intimate as- 
sociation with sisters leaves upon 
the mind of the girl of today. As 
things stand now, we can marvel at 
how many girls choose this way of 
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life rather than lament how few 
actually do elect it. 

It is possible that individual sis- 
ters may have made such a survey 
of convent life as suggested in this 
article and have seen the reflection 
of their findings in The Nun’s Story. 
Yet if the story and such articles 
as this point out a real flaw, then 
only by admitting the facts can 
progress be made in strengthening 
and expanding the structure of the 
sisterhoods. Because the work of 
the sisters is one of the greatest 
glories of the Church, without 
which our position in the world to- 
day would lack much of its emi- 
nence and strength, it is the duty 
of those who appreciate this most 
beautiful of all female vocations to 
work and sacrifice in order to foster 
vocations to this life and work. In 
the matter of internal correction, 
however, it is only by means of an 
honest appraisal of their way of life 
by the sisters themselves that con- 
vent life can be made attractive to 
the American girl of this twentieth 
century. 


Only the Poet Treading Sew 


BY DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


ONLY the poet treading snow 
And buffeted by wind, 

Pushed back by swifter tides of flake 
And stumbling almost blind, 


Can hear beyond the moment’s white, 
Beneath this carpeting, 

Frailer than shift of leaf or twig, 

The small green voice of spring. 





LABOR UNIONS IN A DEMOCRATIC 


SOCIETY 


by William J. Smith, S.J. 


Why are union-management relations in a state of 


seething unrest? 


What was the prime factor in the steel strike? 


How can we avoid national emergencies caused by 


giant strikes? 


ls there an alternative to the shotgun of government 


compulsion? 


Did the Kaiser Corporation do the right thing? 


U wnons-scanacenenner RELATIONS in 
this country today are in a state of 
seething unrest; more so than in 
any period since the turbulent early 


’30’s. The spirit of bitterness re- 
vealed by the spokesmen of both 
industry and labor is sharp and bit- 
ing. The situation is triggered to 
potential harm for the public wel- 
fare which can be widespread and 
lasting. 

Just three years ago this atmos- 
phere of animosity between busi- 


ness and unions was not discernible. 
The average number of industrial 
disputes were taking place, strikes 
erupted, political antagonisms were 
exposed to view. We were far from 
the millenium of a permanent and 
established harmonious social order. 
But there was much discussion, and 
even growing signs, of a desire for 
industrial peace and progress on 
both sides. The virus of class con- 
flict was at work; but it was under 
control. 
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Tovar THE echoes of belligerent 
challenges from platform and press 
are heard in every corner of the 
land. Why the sudden reversal of 
attitudes in this short period of 
about three years? 

Among the causes would be 
found inter-acting events such as: 
the precedent-breaking establish- 
ment of the Code of Ethical Prac- 
tices by the merged AFL-CIO; the 
expulsion of the Teamsters Inter- 
national from the parent body; the 
distortions created by the one-sided 
publicity given to the McClellan 
Committee exposés; the McClellan 
Committee probe itself and preju- 
dicial uses made of its findings; na- 
tion-wide campaigns for Right-to- 
Work Laws; the success of union 
political activity and counter action 
on the part of industry; the passage 
of the distinctly anti-union Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act; and the detri- 
mental effect of the steel strike not 
only upon the economy of the coun- 
try but also on the opinions and 
prejudices of the public. 

At first sight these assorted 
pieces of the industrial jigsaw puz- 
zle may not seem to fit together to 
form one picture. Each of them 
however has contributed something 
to the form and the coloring of the 
complete but confused image. 


Powe OF THE BITTERNESS expressed 
so vocally by many labor leaders 
stems from the fact that AFL-CIO 
made a sincere and courageous ef- 
fort to co-operate with government 
in the crusade to clean up the 
unions. It put into effect its Code 
of Ethical Practices at the sacrifice 
of union solidarity and at a mini- 
mum financial loss of about $1,000,- 
000 a year. It lent encouragement 
to the McClellan Committee in the 
early stages of the investigation. 
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What is the rightful role of labor in the 
free enterprise system? We will continue to 
have devastating strikes such as the recent 
steel strike until this question is faced hon- 
estly by everyone concerned. Rev. William 
J. Smith, $.J., director of St. Peter’s Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, Jersey City, 
N. J., points to the Kaiser-Steelworkers’ 
pact as a reasonable middle-of-the-road an- 
swer. One of the significant features of the 
pact moreover is that it recognizes the rights 
of the public in industrial relations. 





George Meany held out the olive 
branch to the NAM with discon- 
certing consequences. AFL-CIO 
leaders worked sincerely with mem- 
bers of Congress to formulate and 
enact an honest, just and well-bal- 
anced labor reform bill. 

In return for their efforts they 
got from the McClellan Committee 
three years of distorted labor news; 
no sign of recognition or commen- 
dation from organized management 
for the best approach to labor re- 
form that had been made in seven- 
ty-five years; the hostility of Jimmy 
Hoffa and his sympathizers who, 
with uncanny shrewdness, have at- 
tempted to paint AFL-CIO as the 
“villain” rather than the “victim” 
of the back-firing circumstances. 
George Meany’s peace offering was 
rebuffed by NAM, while the Cham- 
ber of Commerce launched a well- 
financed campaign urging Right-to- 
Work Laws. To top it off, for their 
efforts the AFL-CIO leaders were 
awarded the ignominious prize of 
the shackles of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin law. This is not the whole pic- 
ture. But it does reveal a few of 
the highlights. It was sufficient to 
stoke the boilers of bitterness to 
their bursting point. 


Aw YET these facts and factors 
perhaps should not be called 
“causes” but rather symptoms of 
the chaotic conditions that prevail 
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between management and unions 
today. The primary, basic cause of 
current conflicts lies deeper. It is 
embedded in the disordered struc- 
ture of the capitalistic system itself. 
Aside from collective bargaining, 
there is no fundamental guiding 
principle capable of unifying the ef- 
forts of the two contending parties. 
Even collective bargaining is prov- 
ing itself to be an inadequate and 
untrustworthy foundation for con- 
tinuous industrial harmony. 

Elemental principles of sound so- 
cial philosophy for industrial order 
are missing. For present purposes 
I would single out but one such neg- 
lected postulate. To my mind the 
refusal to recognize it was the prime 
factor that brought about and pro- 
longed the dispute in the steel 
strike. 


‘Tu PROBLEM can be framed in 
the form of two questions, “Where 
does the labor union fit into the 
picture of a free enterprise system 
in a democratic society? What is its 
rightful and legitimate role in rela- 
tion to organized management, to 
the interests of the public and to 
the prerogatives of public author- 
ity?” 

This is a challenging issue. So 
challenging, as a matter of fact, 
that I do not think national emer- 
gencies such as we have just expe- 
rienced in the steel industry can be 
satisfactorily avoided (without re- 
sort to totalitarian methods) until 
the question is courageously and 
honestly faced by public authority, 
public officials, industrialists and 
the leaders of the labor unions 
themselves. 

Some steps have been taken to 
meet the over-all challenge of which 
this issue is a part. 

On November 14th, the press pub- 
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lished an exchange of letters be- 
tween George Meany, President of 
the AFL-CIO, and President Eisen- 
hower. Mr. Meany asked the Presi- 
dent to use the prestige and influ- 
ence of his office to call together 
industrial leaders and leaders of 
labor “to consider and develop guid- 
ing lines for just and harmonious 
labor-management relations.” “We 
will explore with representative 
management leaders their ideas on 
the subject,” replied the President. 
“When I have before me the results 
of these explorations, I shall com- 
municate with you further.” 

That was where the situation 
stood as this article was written. It 
would be wishful thinking, however, 
to expect too many “converts to 
reason” overnight. In November, 
1945, President Truman called a 
similar conference that lasted four 
weeks. After many hours of acri- 
monious discussion and dilatory de- 
bate, the meetings finally broke up 
without the participants agreeing 
on one single basic principle for so- 
cial order. A. H. Raskin, in the 
New York Times of Nov. 14, 1959, 
commenting on both the current 
situation and the 1945 conference, 
recalled the fact that Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1919 had attempted a like 
venture with exactly the same dis- 
couraging results. 


Ths SPITE OF the meager results of 
the past, nevertheless, conferences 
of this kind by this type of leader- 


ship must be encouraged. We 
should have more of them rather 
than fewer. The avenues of com- 
munication must be kept open. 
There is no other way of resolving 
the differences between the leaders 
of industry and of labor except 
through an eventual leveling off of 
wrong ideas and the mutual accept- 
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ance of sound principles. The alter- 
native of “industrial relations 
through government edict” is so 
self-evidently abhorrent, that the 
thought cannot be entertained. 

We are at the brink of a new era 
in industrial relations. Whether it 
will start us up the mountain to 
loftier heights or down the road 
toward national disintegration will 
depend very much on the ability or 
inability of industrial and union 
leaders “to change their minds.” 

Two major obstacles stand in the 
way of harmonious developments. 
(There are others, but we confine 
this article to two of them.) The 
first is the ugly fact that too many 
leaders in union and management 
today are committed to the falla- 
cious concept that a resort to eco- 
nomic force is a normal, necessary 
and tolerable means for settling dis- 
putes or conducting a business in a 
competitive economic system. The 
second obstacle is the refusal on the 
part of a large number both in 
unions and management to concede 
that there is open to them a work- 
able area far removed from the 
shrapnel of the strike and the shot- 
gun of government compulsion. 


‘Tnuae Is NO doubt in my mind that 
the average labor leader subscribes 
to the principle that disputes be- 
tween unions and management can 
and should be settled by the use of 
economic force. Jimmy Hoffa is the 
most vehement and the most vocal 
advocate of that approach. In his 
public utterances, time and time 
again, he has conceded this to be his 
concept of how the American econ- 
omy works. Typical of his thinking 
was his reply to a question put by a 
Life Magazine reporter on how the 
Teamsters resolve grievances. He 
replied, “We don’t talk about 
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grievances, we just squeeze out the 

.’ Hoffa is not alone, by any 
means, in this habitual attitude 
toward union supremacy. 

This is not to say that there are 
not thousands and thousands of col- 
lective bargaining contracts signed 
annually by union officials on the 
better basis of reason and a mature 
adaptation of sound principle to 
stubborn circumstances. The multi- 
plicity of strikes in recent years, 
nonetheless, gives evidence of a 
short-sighted, trigger-happy atti- 
tude toward the use of economic 
force. 

Honest labor leaders will concede 
the point. But, in defense of their 
position they will also argue that 
the role has been forced upon them 
by the intransigences of business 
negotiators from time immemorial. 
“We did not inaugurate the capital- 
istic system,” they will tell you. 
““‘We are compelled to fit our ac- 
tivities to the existing framework; 
to meet the accumulated power of 
the corporations by a corresponding 
show of economic force on our 
part.” Too many on both sides are 
content to consider that phase of 
the status quo as inevitable. 

The cleavage between the oppos- 
ing philosophies is deep and wide. 
The average industrialist and man 
of management, even among those 
who sincerely accept the right of 
workers to organize, to bargain col- 
lectively and even to strike when 
necessary, does not accept the labor 
union as an integral element in in- 
dustrial society or the leaders of the 
labor unions as equals in any sphere 
of life. Socially, the average busi- 
ness executive “looks down his 
nose” at the union official. Eco- 
nomically, he considers the eco- 
nomic power possessed by his or- 
ganized employees as something to 
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be tolerated at best and a usurpa- 
tion of position, obtained mostly 
through government “favoritism,” 
at worst. “The unions have gone 
too far,” is a common expression 
summarizing this viewpoint. Polit- 
ically, the union is looked upon as a 
threat to good government, a dis- 
turber of the status quo, a manipu- 
lation of the “masses” through 
political exploitation and often as a 
gradual descent into the nether- 
lands of socialism. 


Tue ORGANIZED WORKERS’ move- 
ment is somehow or other assumed 
to be an “alien” element in the 
economy. It is “in industry” but 
not “of industry.” An unusually 
understanding spokesman of the 
business world, now holding a gov- 
ernment position as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, put it rather 


precisely at one time when he char- 
acterized the attitude of the top 


management men of his former firm 
in this way, “Before the union came 
into the picture, they always spoke 
of ‘our employees.’ After the work- 
ers were organized, I didn’t hear 
much about ‘our employees.’ The 
reference was to ‘them,’ meaning 
the union.” 

The experienced, mature, progres- 
sive, philosophically-minded union 
official views the cause, to which he 
has dedicated his life, in a different 
light. Sharply or vaguely, depend- 
ing upon the depth of his philo- 
sophic reasoning, he shares Peter 
Drucker’s viewpoint of industry as 
a society. He has no desire to sup- 
plant management as the director 
of the enterprise. He has no ambi- 
tion to have a place at the confer- 
ence table of the Board of Directors 
of any company. He has no sym- 
pathy with the German idea of co- 
management. He recognizes the 
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fact that only a profitable industry 
can pay wages or distribute divi- 
dends. He is not bent on putting 
the employer out of business. He 
is determined, nevertheless, that 
the working people, their leaders 
and their movement will have a 
proper place in the sun—the sun of 
social, economic and civic life. 

Socially, some of his kind may 
ape the antics and the actions of 
the “brass” in the front office, but 
he does not want to be considered 
“like” them. He merely demands 
the prerogative of thinking of him- 
self as being “as good as they are.” 

He demands equality at the bar- 
gaining table. 

Politically, he is at war with or- 
ganized management, the corpora- 
tion lobbyists and the legislators 
who vote “wrong” on issues that 
the organized labor movement sup- 
ports. He bases his freedom for 
political action on the civic rights 
granted to every citizen equally by 
the Constitution and on the fact 
that he lives in a democratic society 
under a republican form of govern- 
ment. George Meany summed up 
labor’s political position when he 
stated, “the battle has passed from 
the picket line to the halls of Con- 
gress.” The AFL-CIO President’s 
remark does not mean that the 
struggle in the economic arena is 
over. He merely intended to call 
attention to some change of empha- 
sis in current relationships between 
union and management. 

Neither unions nor management 
are happy about political solutions 
for economic problems. In his let- 
ter to President Eisenhower, of No- 
vember 14th, Meany reiterated his 
intent when he wrote, “The Taft- 
Hartley ‘cooling off’ period is really 
nothing more than a ‘heating up’ 
period. Something different and 
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more American, something volun- 
tary must be tried to avert indus- 
trial strife, which might go from the 
costly to the catastrophic.” 

George Taylor, presidential fact- 
finder par excellence, is on record 
as vigorously opposed to compul- 
sory measures on the part of gov- 
ernment. He urges both union and 
management to break new ground, 
to seek new frontiers in social 
thought, to put aside the preju- 
diced molds of the past, to re-think 
their problems in terms of new and 
as yet untried approaches. 

In his latest book, The Commu- 
nist Challenge to American Busi- 
ness, a remarkable work, Clarence 
Randall aptly describes the ordi- 
nary reaction of the big corporation 
to new social ideas as being “like 
an elephant crossing a shaky bridge 
—putting its big foot out with great 
caution to test each plank before 
placing any weight on it.” (I do not 
know if Mr. Randall recognized a 
subtle significance in his simile of 
the elephant. The majority of big 
business men are of Republican po- 
litical persuasion. The symbol of 
the party is the elephant.) 


Tue NEWEST ARTICLE up for display 
on the mental market of manage- 
ment is the reassuring agreement 


between the Kaiser Corporation 
and the United Steelworkers Inter- 
national. If the document did not 
have so many undertones and 
echoes of the papal thinking of 
Pius XI, it might be called the “in- 
novation of the century.” 

It is new enough however for the 
Poobahs of Steel to reject it out- 
right. They would not even pay it 
the .compliment of the “elephan- 
tine approach.” All that is at stake 
of course is the free enterprise col- 
lective bargaining system if we fail 
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to find a substitute for devasting 
strikes! 

“The parties shall establish a 
committee,” runs the Kaiser-Steel- 
workers’ agreement, “consisting of 
Dr. George Taylor, chairman; David 
L. Cole, and John Dunlop, and 
three representatives designated by 
each party to recommend for the 
consideration of the parties the es- 
tablishment of a long-range plan for 
equitable sharing between the 
stockholders, the employees and the 
public, of the fruits of the com- 
pany’s progress. 

“The formula shall give appropri- 
ate consideration to safeguarding 
the employees against increases in 
cost of living, to promoting stabil- 
ity of employment, to reasonable 
sharing of increased productivity, 
labor cost savings, to providing for 
necessary expansion and for assur- 
ing the company’s and employees’ 
progress. .. .” 


Tas DOES NOT spell out the details 
of the new plan. The quote is suf- 
ficient to give the gist of the idea 
and the trend of thinking of the two 
parties. It is the middle way that 
runs down the center between the 
Scylla of economic force and the 
Charybdis of compulsory govern- 
ment edicts. It is the road of reason 
which many of the magnates of in- 
dustry so far have refused to travel. 
It is the road to reason which can 
lead to the solution of the problem 
“Where does the labor union fit 
into the picture of American indus- 
trial life?” 

It does not answer the question 
“Who owns industry?” but it does 
contain a strong inference as to 
“Who does not own industry?” 

Msgr. George G. Higgins, in his 
syndicated column for the week of 
November 14th, wrote, “The 
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Kaisers and the union have made 
it clear that they want the commit- 
tee to succeed and that they are 
willing to give it all the authority 
needed to do its job. Thus, Edgar 
Kaiser says that the committee will 
be able to see the books of the cor- 
poration. ‘Why not?’ he asks, “The 
company doesn’t belong to me.’” 
“The latter sentence,” remarks 
Monsignor Higgins pointedly, 
“would be enough to assure the 
younger Kaiser a certain measure of 
fame.” 


| OF THE MOST significant fea- 
tures of this new approach is the 
deliberate determination on _ the 
part of both parties to include the 
rights of the public as essential to 
the collective bargaining contract. 
In most discussions on the rights 
of the public to date, the only as- 
pect of the subject given considera- 
tion is the damage that is done to 


innocent third parties when a gi- 
gantic, persistent strike is under 


way. Little is ever said and even 
less thought given to the rights of 
the unorganized consumers in the 
overall picture of the American 
economy, regardless of whether a 
strike is in progress or not. 

It is the consumer who pays all 
the bills. In the prices he pays for 
the products he buys are included 
the costs of the workers’ wages (in- 
cluding “feather - bedding” and 
fringe benefits), management sala- 
ries, top officer bonuses (with their 
percentage for political contribu- 
tion). Technological expansion, 
corporation attorneys’ fees, adver- 
tising, Madison Avenue public rela- 
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tions—all are added to the consu- 
mer’s bill. 

So, too, are fines imposed in nolo 
contendere pleas when anti-trust 
laws are violated, corporation and 
consumer taxes, company social se- 
curity payments, management pen- 
sions, inflated expense accounts— 
any and all expenditures, licit or il- 
licit, including the errors of mana- 
gerial judgment that cut into prof- 
its. They are all summed up in the 
single little word “costs.” The time 
is certainly far overdue when the 
rights and the interests of the con- 
sumers be given an honored place, 
if not physically, at least morally 
and by proxy at the bargaining 
table. 

The Kaiser Corporation today 
stands forth in the flowing robes of 
social justice as a symbol of a new 
era in industrial relations in Amer- 
ica. The steelworkers’ leadership 
has had the good sense to join 
Kaiser in a common effort to level 
the mountains and to fill up the val- 
leys in the trek to the new frontier. 

It has been reported that the 
first reaction of the “big-shots” of 
other steel companies to the new 
proposals was the cynical retort, 
“This is for the birds.” Edgar 
Kaiser, son of the pioneer manu- 
facturer, replied, “If faith that you 
can work out something with some- 
body else is ‘for the birds,’ we had 
better fold up the whole country.” 
To which Monsignor Higgins added 
with sharp insight, “If labor-man- 
agement co-operation is ‘for the 
birds,’ there will be no need for us 
to fold up the whole country—it 
will fold up of its own accord.” 












































Can We Conquer Russia by Contacts? 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Beamon SIN up to date appears to be in fashion. Recently in Rome a 
book of over one thousand pages was published in which the age-long 
principles of moral theology are applied to the, so-to-speak, new sins of 
our times, such as the morals of contemporary show business, the super- 
stitious interest in horoscopes and conduct in the use of the highways and 
roads which are such vital links in our technocratic civilization. It may 
also be recalled that the Australian hierarchy in a recent “social state- 
ment” laid down the principles and application of moral theology where 
the use and abuse of the road was concerned. 

Another aspect of the same problem was tackled this year in the annual 
conferences of San Sebastian, Spain, where the problem of “collective 
sin” was discussed. 

It has struck me that these attempts to look again at sin in a con- 
temporary setting have a special importance where our reactions to great 
political and international issues are concerned. Not least among these 
vital issues is the attempt to find a constructive modus vivendi with the 
despotic, Godless, Communist regimes. 


Bor First let us look around a little and consider what is perhaps the 
most important new idea in this research into contemporary sin: the no- 
tion of collective sin. 

Clearly, there is strictly speaking no such thing as a “collective sin.” 
Sin can only be imputed to a person, but, this being understood and ac- 
cepted, the term “collective sin’ would seem to cover a state of affairs 
which is very characteristic of our times. Human beings today are linked 
together as never before. Internationally we are all in many respects 
“one.” Speed of communication and transport means that we are affected 
by events happening in the most distant parts of the globe, and in turn 
we affect those parts. 

The “oneness” of those who belong to the same, highly nationalistic 
nation, is far more fully realized than it was in the past, and it is cemented 
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by the technical and industrial fac- 
tors on an international and na- 
tional scale which condition our 
lives. 

Then, cutting across these ele- 
ments that bind us together, are the 
divisions of class, political party 
and the social and economic organi- 
zations, such as industrial organiza- 
tions and trade unions, which in 
dividing us create group “one- 
nesses” even more rigid and com- 
pelling than the wider “onenesses” 
which bring us together. And below 
these wider “‘onenesses,” there are 
myriads of smaller groupings and 
interests in fields of politics, science, 
culture, sport, amusement which 
impose a collective sense on our 
moral judgment of conduct. 


hy VARYING degrees all these “one- 
nesses” or collectivities are amoral 
or, in many respects, immoral. 
They are for the most part deter- 
mined in their behavior by sec- 
tional and self-regarding interests 
in competition and struggle with 
rival ideologies or interests. And 
whether we like it or not—indeed 
whether we know it or not—our be- 
havior as individual, responsible 
persons is vastly affected by princi- 
ples (or rather, too often, lack of 
principles) and interests that are 
contrary or very much to one side 
of the Christian moral ideals which 
should guide our individual con- 
duct. Living as we do within these 
vast and complex collectivities, we 
are only too ready to refrain from 
moral judgment about them in 
terms of right and wrong, good and 
bad, accepting instead the stand- 
ards of a largely amoral and im- 
moral world. 

It is in this sense that one can 
talk of “collective sin’ — we abdi- 
cate our responsibility because as 
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According to Michael de la Bedoyere, the 
democracies threw Christian nations to the 
Communists in order to win the war. He 
feels that we are now involved in the col- 
lective sin of throwing Christian morality 
to the winds by defending civilization by 
means of immoral weapons. The way out, 
he says, is not hostile neutrality but more 
frequent contacts in order to convert the 
enemy by means of truth and love. 





we say: “we can’t really do any- 
thing about it.” At best we detach 
ourselves personally (when we can) 
from grosser evil while feeling no 
personal responsibility for the evil. 
For example, a good Catholic will 
doubtless avoid grosser temptation 
in the crude exhibitionism which 
marks the amusement trade or in 
the dishonesty in the trade of sport, 
yet he will not feel called upon to 
do anything to improve matters. In 
more subtle evils such as dishonest 
commercialism or the use of evil 
means to promote social or national 
interests most of us are content to 
accept what we apparently cannot 
improve. 


— is a sense in which the 
Catholic may be rather more ready 
than his neighbor to accept the 
moral evil that permeates the great 


public interests which surround 
him. For the Catholic has a clear 
moral code of personal sin and the 
very fact that he leads or tries to 
lead a moral life within this code 
of personally imputable sin frees 
him, as he thinks, from personal 
participation in “collective sin.” 
Hence, one comes across the para- 
dox that the Catholic will give scan- 
dal to the non-Catholic, for example, 
by defending gambling against earn- 
est moralists who oppose it because 
of its grave evil consequences. The 
Catholic tends to overlook the fact 
that the Church also strictly and 
strongly opposes the evils of gam- 
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bling, but permits the recreation 
and fun of gambling on a tiny and 
individual scale. 


Tovar HOWEVER the greatest col- 
lective sinfulness is to be found in 
nationalism and its promotion and 
defense by evil means. This is an 
immense subject which cannot be 
treated in the remaining paragraphs 
of this article, but I would like to 
make a few remarks which are, I 
hope, to the point. 

Ever since the Reformation, the 
rightness of defending a nation 
against other nations by virtually 
any means has come to be accepted 
within what we call Western civili- 
zation. 

Most of us would agree in princi- 
ple that democratic institutions are 
intrinsically more consonant with 
Christian social principles than au- 
thoritarianism, but the cult of popu- 
lar institutions in modern times 
cannot possibly be equated with 
Christian social principles of jus- 
tice and the general good. 

In fact, if you want a classical 
example of collective democratic 
sin, through making national sur- 
vival at any cost the supreme end, 
you can find it in the way in which 
the democratic powers, claiming to 
destroy the evil of totalitarianism, 
not only accepted the aid of Com- 
munist totalitarianism but made a 
cult of enthusiastic friendship with 
totalitarian Communism, releasing 
to it vast tracts of Christian Europe. 


As A RESULT we have found our- 
selves involved in a new, and per- 
haps even graver, collective sin, 
namely a policy of nationalistic and 
ideological collective sin in the de- 
fense of our civilization and inter- 
ests by weapons of war which must 
logically lead to world-suicide. I am 
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not of course seeking to indict the 
leaders, the politicians, the technic- 
ians, the soldiers, who have found 
themselves enmeshed in an evil situ- 
ation, the beginnings of which go 
back a long time. Such is the nature 
of collective sin that any personal 
imputation of it is in practice uni- 
versally disregarded. Indeed, one 
may perhaps hazard the suggestion 
that in a most mysterious providen- 
tial way, all this has been allowed 
to happen in order to give man a 
chance of returning to his senses. 
At last there appears to be a sense 
of universal shock at the absurdity 
of the situation that has emerged. 
Good and evil seem to be mingled 
together in this growing realization 
that the whole world —and each 
part of it, whatever its ideology— 
is heading for disaster unless man- 
kind is prepared to think again. 


I WOULD suggest that only in this 
light can we hope to make sense 
again of today’s world situation. We 
in the free world claim to profess an 
ideology or secularist religion of 
progress and equity and decency. 
But the profession wears very thin 
when, under cover of these ideals, 
we see no collective sin either in our 
unbridled pursuit of power, wealth 
and pleasure or in the use of any, 
even suicidal, means to protect our- 
selves against the rival camp. We 
are indeed in the right when we de- 
nounce the evil of godless Commu- 
nism and, in particular, its oppres- 
sion by terror of the would-be free 
countries which it has seized. But 
in the world mess of today in which 
evils on both sides have been the 
cause of an apparently insoluble im- 
passe, the two really significant 
questions are: (1) will the Com- 
munist evil be best exorcised by a 
highly perilous and totally negative 
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armed neutrality of misunderstand- 
ings and hate, and (2) will the 
Christian ideals which have played 
so great a part in creating the 
Christendom from which the West- 
ern ideals of freedom have devel- 
oped, be best restored by perpetuat- 
ing this state of negative armed 
neutrality? 

It seems obvious to me that on 
both counts the answer is “No.” 
We have got to seize on every op- 
portunity to make contact with our 
ideological and nationalistic oppo- 
nents for it is only through contact 
that the element of good in either 
side can pass to the other. Practi- 
cally nothing has been done from 
the Western side, one reason doubt- 
less being the sense that we are up 
against totally untrustworthy oppo- 
nents. Even so, there has been a 
singular lack, until very recently, of 
attempts to think out ways and 
means of exploring possible common 
ground—and surely one reason for 
this is our materialism which cre- 
ates a fear of losing anything we 
have acquired. 


I, 1s to our discredit that the first 
notable high-level attempt to break 
the impasse has come from the suc- 
cessor of Stalin and Lenin. To dwell 
on the sole question of how genuine 
it is once more betokens a negative 
suspicion that we might lose some- 
thing of our power and wealth. If 
we so despise Mr. Khrushchev, it is 
surely our duty to break down the 
evil we see in him by practicing the 
love and will to share which is the 
heart of Christian religion and phi- 
losophy. How else will he learn? 
Perhaps I may be permitted to re- 
count what I am told is a true story. 
A well-known military commander, 
feeling the unfruitfulness of war, 
undertook a mission in Europe to 
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consult personalities who could help 
him in promoting fresh understand- 
ings between East and West. From 
one of them, a South European arch- 
bishop, he got nothing but a heated 
tirade against Communists. “Is it 
not odd, the commander said after- 
wards, “that I, a man dedicated to 
war, should be snubbed in this mis- 
sion by a man, dedicated to peace?” 


le IS TRUE that Catholics realizing 
the religious persecution of their 
brethren behind the Iron Curtain 
have a very special and valid reason 
for avoiding any action which could 
be taken as condoning such perse- 
cution or appearing to accept the 
godless outlook of official Commu- 
nism. But here again the real alter- 
natives seem to be the physical or 
the moral destruction of Commu- 
nism, either of which should end the 
persecution and undermine the 
godless policy. Physical destruc- 
tion must be effected either by suc- 
cessful military action, which is 
surely unthinkable and, anyway, in 
present conditions, a “collective 
sin,” or by an inner disintegration 
of which there is no sign. Moral de- 
struction can only come by the 
spiritual triumph of Christianity—a 
spiritual triumph which seems, un- 
der God, impossible, save through a 
renewal of contact. 

Indeed as I see it, we shall avoid 
personal involvement in the most 
important of contemporary “collec- 
tive sins” only if we are leaders in 
the spiritual crusade to conquer 
Communism by living the truth by 
the communication and contact of 
love. One recalls the days of St. 
Francis when Christianity was en- 
gaged in warlike crusades. The ill- 
educated poverello of Assisi stood 
alone in calling to Christendom for 
a crusade of truth and love. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


GEMINI 

by William Kelley 

Doubleday. $4.95 
The dust jacket of this book carries a 
drawing of a monk, presumably contem- 
plating, and the running legend: “A 
novel about young love, old sorrow, and 
life in a Roman Catholic seminary.” The 
book is nothing short of being a travesty 
on all three. The narrator-protagonist 
somewhere accurately calls himself “a 
rebel from the state of grace.” On the 
final page, as the ex-seminarian and 
temporarily retired bedroom athlete 
crouches in the trenches in Korea, he 
can say: “I know something now that 
many don’t know, and that is that the 
lowest a man can fall is to his knees.” 

Bascomb McGoslin has quite a career 
behind him by the time he gets to Korea. 
It begins when he is eight and by chance 
interviews a naked prostitute sunbathing 
on the roof of his apartment building, 
continues in high school where, in his 
senior year, a nun hisses an obscenity 
back at him, and where he celebrates 
graduation night with a furtive attempt 
at sex in the back seat of an automobile. 
Soon he is successfully having a torrid 
affair with June Cyzmanski, a beautiful 
high school classmate. Caught in fla- 
grante delicto by “Czy’s” father, Bas- 
comb decides to join the “Titan Fathers.” 
Perhaps two-thirds of the book are taken 
up with his fling at seminary life, a life 
occasionally seen with appreciation but 
mostly with a cold hatred. Home on vaca- 
tion, he is seduced by “Czy,” aided by his 
grandfather’s connivance (the old boy 
never forgave Bascomb’s father for being 


in the Trappists for a while). Bascomb 
returns to the novitiate in Boston, strug- 
gles, with “outer regularity,” for faith 
and a vocation, then leaves both voca- 
tion and faith behind him forever. No 
more “medieval bastion of silence” for 
this boy. 

The title reflects Bascomb’s knowledge 
of his “peculiar schizophrenia,” for he 
takes the Gemini, the twins of the zodiac, 
as the sign of his discovery that he “was 
possessed of two distinct and anti-pa- 
thetic personalities.” This approach, of 
course, tears the book into two irrecon- 
cilable halves. As neither one is be- 
lievable because of the forced juxtaposi- 
tion, the result is, inevitably, a kind of 
anti-clerical, anti-religious Peyton Place. 
On the first page the narrator’s flat con- 
tention that “men ... are sometimes 
idealists and invent gods . . . they get 
scared and invent redeemers and heav- 
ens” precludes any possible reader be- 
lief in Bascomb’s months in that medieval 
bastion. 


MY EARTH, MY SEA 

by Edmund Gilligan 

Norton. $4.50 
“In the name of Holy Saint Christopher,” 
young Tim O’Malley prays against the 
dark night, “I say this rosary for the 
safe arrival in England of the skipper 
and crew of the British tramp I saw mak- 
ing hard weather of it at daybreak off the 
coast of Cape Ann, Massachusetts, course 
due east.” The language of the Church 
and the language of the sea are poeti- 
cally intertwined throughout this subtle, 
indirect and moving tale of a boy’s grow- 
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ing up to knowledge of himself, of other 
men, and of the secrets of the blue No- 
vember sea. Tim is the son of fishermen, 
but he is able to make his way from the 
simple, elemental struggles of life in 
Piety Corner to the world of learning and 
music through the generosity of his 
Uncle Gerald. Yet Uncle Gerald, a dory- 
man and later master of a sailing vessel, 
places a man’s burden on the boy’s slim 
shoulders. 

To save the immortal soul of a man 
he rescued from the sea, Uncle Gerald 
swears an oath that he will not betray 
his knowledge of the wreck and pillage 
of the sailing yacht Serepta. For years 
Gerald struggles within himself, as Tim 
grows older and is finally ready to seek 
out for himself the knowledge his uncle 
may not divulge. Through journeys to 
Nova Scotia and Labrador, Timothy 
pieces together the story of Sable Island 
and the Serepta’s stormy end. On the 
island where wild horses breed a fierce 
Arabian strain and the storms throw up 
bones, hulks and treasure earlier storms 
have overwhelmed, Tim finds the witness 
to a foul murder time had hidden but 
which conscience would not let remain 
buried. Like Crusoe, Tim has one s}jen- 
der clue, one print, so to speak, for “eight 
or nine prints would have broken up the 
soul’s attention.” My Earth, My Sea is 
a novel of rare artistry, one that will 
hold the soul’s attention from the first 
wind-and-rain-drenched page to the last. 


TIDINGS 

by Ernst Wiechert 

Macmillan. $4.50 
Unless he first peeks at the dust jacket, 
the reader will probably be well into this 
remarkable story before he realizes that 
the events portrayed are transpiring after 
World War II, so marvelously has the 
author captured the timelessness of the 
land and people who live simply and 
close to their roots. “Ancient times have 
returned” for the principal characters of 
this truly Christian reading of the life 
of man after great and searing disaster. 
In the opening pages a man comes back 
from the wars, a Baron who has been a 
prisoner of war, and lives not in his 
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castle—that has been taken over by the 
occupying forces—but in a shepherd’s 
hut. Baron Amadeus, “one whom God 
had marked,” joins his brothers in a 
“submerged” life. 

Amadeus comes back embittered by 
the war and tormented by guilt; he learns 
that he is “a man who can be changed.” 
Gradually he learns how to take on the 
suffering of others, how God would have 
him expiate. It is a strange Germany to 
which he has returned, a Germany where 
former Nazi sympathizers live submerged 
lives too. Amadeus learns he must for- 
give, under the tutelage of his pastor and 
most of all under the wise teachings of 
Christoph, coachman to the Baron and to 
his father and grandfather. Christoph’s 
Christmas tale of the appearance of the 
Christ Child to a Baron von Liljecrona of 
the past is the key symbol of the book; 
each character strives to be worthy of 
such an honor. “Time has touched but 
not conquered us,” Amadeus can say at 
last. It is in such a spirit that he and his 
two brothers triumph over “the appalling 
fear of the terrible loneliness of the hu- 
man race.” Tidings, a novel translated 
from the German and written by a victim 
of Buchenwald who died in 1950, is an 
unforgettable experience. It reads at 
times like a fairy tale for its moods come 
out of a dark time, out of the forests; 
but for its feeling and its theme it belongs 
among the first rank of novels to come 
out of World War II. 


THE BARON IN THE TREES 

by Italo Calvino 

Random House. $3.50 
Cosimo, Baron of Rondo, was, his brother 
agrees, a paradoxical person; he was “a 
solitary who did not avoid people.” At 
the age of twelve Cosimo fled to the trees 
on his father’s estate in a fit of philo- 
sophical rejection of a meal of snails he 
was asked to consume. His family, of 
course, expected that the young Baron 
would come down out of the trees by 
night fall. He was an absurd figure, after 
all, in his tricorn hat and powdered hair, 
and his sword looked ludicrous. Instead, 
Cosimo remained in the trees—by means 
of which he traveled occasionally from 
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his native Italy all the way to Spain— 
for fifty-three years. Not once in all that 
time did his feet touch ground. 

Cosimo entered his leafy domain in 
1767, a time when others were entering 
figurative trees. The young Baron, in 
this deft imitation of an eighteenth cen- 
tury philosophic tale, becomes a vora- 
cious reader of the books of his time, the 
philosophical works and those new works 
of literature called novels. 

In one funny episode the Baron cor- 
rupts a bandit, Gian dei Brughi. Gian 
becomes such an inveterate reader of 
novels, particularly those of Richardson, 
that he loses efficiency in his trade. He is 
easily captured and hanged—a martyr 
to the new idleness. 

In another episode Cosimo discovers 
that his uncle is a spy for Turkish 
pirates; and as a one-man air armada, 
Cosimo foils the villains. In Spain he 
visits a whole company of Spanish nobles 
and their families, all living in trees be- 
cause they are forbidden “Spanish 
ground” by their king. 

Mr. Calvino, a ranking young Italian 
writer, has much literate fun with philo- 
sophical idealism and with eighteenth 
century ideas of love; and he manages to 
take a few sharp pokes at the Jesuits 
during the course of this bizarre tale. An 
oblique attack on the worlds of “words, 
ideas, dreams,” The Baron in the Trees 
is witty, even-tempered and urbane. 


BLACKBERRY WILDERNESS 

by Sylvia Berkman 

Doubleday. $3.95 
“What was it that has not taken place?” 
the author asks rhetorically in the first 
of the eleven sensitive, disturbing short 
stories that make up this book. For most 
of the characters in Blackberry Wilder- 
ness the events that do or do not take 
place seem to be “echoing a personal re- 
gion of solitude.” A man, as in the open- 
ing story, may go to a strange city with 
letters of introduction, fail to make hu- 
man contact and then resort to dreams. 
A young woman in Paris may discover, 
through talking to a hotel manager, that 
“in any city, you could hear the steady 
rain beat down.” Contacts with others 
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are never quite made; there are only 
those “drifting cobweb filaments shed 
by another creature.” 

Not all of these stories are static or 
dreamlike. In “Pippa Passes” a very 
self-contained young woman learns about 
responsibility for others when she is an 
unwitting guide of a little girl who is fly- 
ing alone across the Atlantic. “Cove 
Tide” describes another little girl’s re- 
actions as her mother is being taken 
away in an ambulance. “Ellen Craig,” 
reminiscent of the tone and treatment of 
Edith Wharton’s classic Ethan Frome, is 
a forthright study of repressed violences 
in a New England setting. The title 
story is technically the most interesting 
of all, concerning as it does an older 
woman’s memories of a former pupil 
whose unfortunate childhood results in 
writing stories remarkably like those in 
this book. 

Four of these stories originally ap- 
peared in Harper’s Bazaar and one in 
Vogue, and the rest in the international 
magazine published in Rome, Botteghe 
Oscure. All are superb examples of the 
storyteller’s art—sensitive, probing, sub- 
tly unsettling. 


THE CRIME OF GIOVANNI VENTURI 
by Howard Shaw 

Holt. $3.95 
“Nothing is quite normal in Italy,” Sig- 
nora Pandolfi remarks calmly at one 
point in these frenzied doings. “It’s a 
country where it seems natural that 
towers should lean and cities be built in 
the sea and dumbwaiters come down 
from a kitchen.” Natural or not, the 
dumbwaiter being referred to is one of 
the most important in post-war Italy, for 
by its means the owner of a small restau- 
rant is equipped to compete with a mam- 
moth chain restaurant that has moved 
into his street. Signor Venturi is able, 
through an underground tunnel which he 
and his bookseller friend dig, to serve at 
his restaurant the meals and wines of 
his competitor. 

For thirty-two months Signor Venturi 
and his cronies live a life of successful 
wrongdoing. The orders from their own 
small and select restaurant are sent up 
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the dumbwaiter to a confederate; the 
food and wines are lowered, rushed 
through the tunnel and served, piping 
hot, in the kitchenless Trattoria Di Gio- 
vanni. With the time and profits he finds 
on his hands, Signor Venturi becomes an 
expert on Etruscan civilization, for it has 
been his good fortune to discover, in the 
digging, the long-hidden tomb of Lars 
Porsena. Signora Pandolfi, a restless and 
eccentric widow, is delighted to become 
part of the conspiracy, but she soon tires 
of such mild adventure and departs in 
her own invention, a space suit, for Rus- 
sia. “If we meet again, it will almost 
certainly be in outer space,” she says on 
parting with her partners in crime. .Mr. 
Shaw’s delightful spoof never descends 
to the plane of the merely believable, but 
retains its mad logic to the last impudent 
page. Mr. Shaw is quoted on the jacket 
as saying that he has “been influenced 
most by Jonathan Swift, Moliére, and 
Graham Greene.” The Crime of Giovanni 
Venturi is sprightly evidence of a gay 
discipleship. 


FLIGHT FROM ASHIYA 
by Elliott Arnold 
Knopf. $3.95 

Two types of paganism meet and mesh 
in this brief, tough log of the lives of 
American flying men and their wives and 
mistresses. To a Japan where men are 
permitted to die unnoticed in a busy 
street, come men of the Air Rescue Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Air Force. “The sex was 
wonderful,” Caroline wrote in a farewell 
to Glenn Stevenson, reflecting a general 
single-minded concern. Lucille, a WAF 
officer, has an affair with a non-com 
medical jumper, a “furtive” affair, says 
the dust jacket. It’s furtive all right, 
mainly because Mike still dreams of a 
beautiful Arab girl he was unable to se- 
duce because of the language barrier. 
No such barrier exists between Tomiko, 
a Japanese girl who sells sports cars, and 
Colonel Stevenson, the rescue outfit’s 
inspector general. There is a physically 
—but not (so the theme runs) a spiritu- 
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ally committed relationship between To- 
miko and the Colonel. The flaw is that 
he remembers the War. 

Stevenson was imprisoned in Manila, 
and Caroline died there. Now, in obedi- 
ence to one of history’s more blatant 
ironies, he and his men are doing rescue 
runs to aid Japanese lost at sea. The 
framework of the book clocks one such 
mission, as wives and others wait in sus- 
pense to learn which of the two American 
flying boats on the mission has been 
lost. Everything takes place in the course 
of a single day—if one does not count the 
flashbacks. Mr. Arnold is a very success- 
ful writer for the slicks, and he writes 
here in typical slick fashion, simplifying 
and flatttening out people and events. 
His figures are, in fact, so slightly indi- 
vidualized that the reader must keep 
turning back for character identification 
to his list of “Major Characters in this 
Novel.” This for a book of only 273 
pages! 
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CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON EDUCATION 

by Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. 

Hanover House. $3.50 
At a time when the question of education, 
particularly on the primary and second- 
ary level, threatens to increase tensions 
between Catholics and their fellow citi- 
zens, Father Neil McCluskey, S.J., has 
written a most timely and important 
work in which he has not only placed 
the Catholic attitude toward education 
in its proper historical setting, but has 
also clearly and accurately explained in 
detail what that attitude is and the rea- 
sons on which it is based. 

In the first place, he has with great 
clarity and economy outlined the devel- 
opment of public education from its pre- 
dominantly Protestant and often anti- 
Catholic beginnings, through the period 
when under the leadership of Horace 
Mann its sectarian character was mini- 
mized, to its present period of seculariza- 
tion under the influence first of William 
Torrey Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education from 1889 to 1906, 
and later of John Dewey and his disci- 
ples during all of the years of this pres- 
ent century. 

Against this background Father Mc- 
Cluskey has with equal clarity and econ- 
omy sketched first the rather hopeless 
reaction of Catholics to their early in- 
tolerable situation, then their growing 
resentment and finally their determina- 
tion at all costs to establish a system of 
education of their own as a means of 
preserving the faith of Catholic children. 
In the first Provincial Council of Balti- 
more (1829), the Bishops, bitterly com- 
plaining of the anti-Catholic character 
of public school teaching and particularly 


of the offensive text books used, urged 
the necessity of Catholic schools. The 
records of the subsequent Councils show 
that the Bishops found no improvement 
in conditions as the years went on. By 
1884 they had finished with exhortation. 
In the Third Plenary Council they de- 
creed and they commanded. One-fourth 
of the legislation of that Council dealt 
firmly and in detail with the subject of 
education. They ordered a_ parochial 
school to be erected near each Church 
and to be maintained “in perpetuum.” 
They commanded Catholic parents to 
send their children to these or other ap- 
proved Catholic schools, unless for good 
reason they were excused from doing so 
by their own Bishop. Father McCluskey 
makes it clear that the changes of the 
intervening years have done nothing to 
invalidate the attitude adopted by the 
Bishops of the last Plenary Council. 
One of the most pertinent chapters of 
Father McCluskey’s book, entitled “The 
Price of Pluralism,” deals with the accu- 
sation of divisiveness leveled against 
Catholic schools. Here quoting from 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
and appealing to our whole national tra- 
dition, the author shows that this coun- 
try has never demanded anything like 
cultural uniformity. Rather, “the gov- 
ernment planned by the Founding Fa- 
thers was designed to protect differences 
and to allow minorities to foster their 
own traditions.” The accusation of di- 
visiveness, the author maintains, often 
comes from those schooled in a philoso- 
phy which sets small store by the dis- 
tinction between “state” and “society”— 
two terms which are not interchangeable. 
“Wherever ‘state’ and ‘society’ are co- 
extensive, the political order becomes 
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identified with the social and cultural 
aspects of society. This is the meaning 
of totalitarianism. The more political 
power dominates society, the more totali- 
tarian the state.” The accusation of di- 
visiveness not only has not been docu- 
mented; its falseness can be demonstrated 
by a number of easily observable facts. 

Within the compass of a short review 
it is impossible to do justice to the eight 
excellent chapters which go to make up 
this book. “The Evolution of the Secular 
School” makes evident the reason for the 
perdurance of the Catholic attitude. The 
Catholic school—in theory and in prac- 
tice—constitutes the subject of two chap- 
ters which will help the Catholic layman 
to clarify his own thoughts on Catholic 
education and will give to the interested 
non-Catholic the opportunity to learn 
what Catholic education really is and 
what it is aiming at. 

In “Parental Rights in the Courts” the 
author discusses the natural rights of 
parents in the education of their chil- 
dren and the attitude of this country to- 
ward this right, paying particular atten- 
tion to the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the case of “Pierce vs. Society of Sisters,” 
better known as the Oregon School Case. 
This Father McCluskey calls the great 
modern charter of parental rights in edu- 
cation; it was the unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1922. Father McCluskey does us all 
a service in reviewing for us the crucial 
battle and the victory which followed. 

The two final chapters on “Govern- 
mental Aid to Non-public Education” 
and “Attitudes and Proposals” bring the 
whole discussion down to the practical— 
to some reasonable objectives toward 
which Catholics can work in the hope of 
rectifying some of the main injustices of 
the present order in which the Catholic 
parent, in order to exercise the religious 
liberty guaranteed by the American Con- 
stitution, must first bear his full share of 
the cost of public education which he 
cannot in conscience use, and must then 
pay the price of the kind of education he 
judges his children must have. 

It is to be hoped that Father Mc- 
Cluskey’s book will have a wide circula- 
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tion not only among all Catholics who are 
concerned about the problem of educa- 
tion—especially among those who may 
be tempted to wonder whether Catholic 
education may be worth the struggle— 
but also and especially among non-Cath- 
olic legislators and school people, who 
find it hard to appreciate the Catholic at- 
titude on education. By the thoroughness, 
the clarity and the temperateness with 
which he has treated his subject, Father 
McCluskey has placed all of us in his 
debt. 


LAWRENCE J. SHEHAN, D.D. 
Bishop of Bridgeport 


SOME SCHOOLS OF 
CATHOLIC SPIRITUALITY 

ed. by Jean Gautier 

Desclee. $4.75 
POST-REFORMATION SPIRITUALITY 

by Louis Cognet 

Hawthorn. $2.95 
The Gautier book is a smooth rendering 
of the French La Spiritualité Catholique, 
by Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.CJ. 
It aims to present explanations of the 
content and spirit of various schools of 
spirituality such as the Benedictine, 
Jesuit, etc.; and the individual contribu- 
tions by French spiritual writers have 
been edited by the director of the Semi- 
nary of Saint-Sulpice. The first few 
pieces are rather disappointing. The 
image of Benedictine spirituality is fuzzy, 
the material on the Franciscan school too 
bookish in its approach, the article by 
Father Regamey on the Dominicans too 
technical and philosophical. The collec- 
tion, however, takes on momentum with 
a very interesting description of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales’ optimistic doctrine and an 
illuminating and inspiring discussion of 
the Oratorian school, too often dismissed 
as “aristocratic.” The last chapter of the 
book is superb. Nowhere have I found 
so succinct and yet so enthusiastic an 
account of the wonderful things that have 
been going on in Catholic France during 
this century. In this chapter Eugene 
Masure gives us the heart of the mys- 
tique that animates Catholic social action 
and that has set up reverberations in 
Catholic activity all over the world. This 
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exciting chapter redeems the dull mate- 
rial in the earlier part of the book. 

The Cognet book, translated from the 
French by P. H. Scott, is distinctly a his- 
tory of Catholic spirituality from the 
days of St. Ignatius down to the eclipse 
of Catholic mysticism at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. It aims to 
sketch the spiritual environment in which 
post - Reformation writers lived rather 
than to outline their doctrine or portray 
their personality. The author’s penetrat- 
ing scholarship, easy style, fearless han- 
dling of explosive topics and honest ad- 
mission of ecclesiastical abuses makes 
this short book of 141 pages a master- 
piece. How humanists like Erasmus tried 
to purify the Church and how Luther 
used his arguments with a brutal elo- 
quence, how Spain escaped the Reforma- 
tion by means of the Inquisition which 
had such a blighting effect on Spanish 
spirituality, how Bossuet stooped to the 
meanest of tactics in vanquishing Fene- 
lon and how the condemnation of Fene- 
lon’s propositions routed mysticism for 
a century in France: these and many 
other fascinating episodes make this work 
of consummate scholarship read almost 
like a novel. This book about the flow- 
ering of European spirituality is volume 
41 of the Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism. The author has al- 
ready published a work on early French 
spirituality and La Mére Angélique et 
Saint Francis de Sales. 

JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN 

by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 

Harper. $5.00 
The publication in English of what is 
perhaps the most important of the works 
of the late Pére Teilhard de Chardin in- 
troduces to the American reader—par- 
ticularly to the Catholic—the thought of 
one of our country’s most brilliant minds. 
In France his admirers have already 
hailed him as the new Aquinas of the 
modern world synthesizing science and 
religion as the Angelic Doctor had pre- 
viously synthesized faith and philosophy. 
On the other hand it is well-known that 
Teilhard’s views were received, and are 
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still regarded, with suspicion by impor- 
tant elements within the Church and 
within his own Order. It is too early to 
predict the outcome of this tension. 
Many of Origen’s speculations were 
finally pronounced unacceptable years 
after his death but this never derogated 
from the immensity of his contribution to 
theology. Suspect also during his life, 
Thomas Aquinas nevertheless became 
the Church philosopher par excellence. 
Accordingly, whatever the ultimate judg- 
ment passed on Teilhard de Chardin in 
Catholic circles, his genius and impor- 
tance can certainly be acknowledged now. 

“The story of life is no more than a 
movement of consciousness veiled by 
morphology.” These words of the au- 
thor, referring to consciousness as re- 
lated to organic structure, express the 
essential theme of his book. And inas- 
much as the sweep of his vision is uni- 
versal and all-embracing, it is necessary 
to point out that for him “life inevitably 
assumes a ‘pre-life’ for as far back be- 
fore it as the eye can see.” Life or mind 
is present in some attenuated form in 
even the most elementary particles of 
matter, for we can identify it with what 
he calls “radial energy” which draws 
matter “toward ever greater complexity 
and centricity.” This tendency resulted in 
the formation of the molecule, the build- 
ing up of molecules into cells, and the 
emergence of multi-cellular organisms, 
culminating with man. To this point it 
is clear that Pére Teilhard’s thesis is that 
of all Transformists, although presented 
with such clarity and cohesion that it 
has a particularly persuasive and com- 
pelling attraction. 

But when he departs from the vast 
majority of biologists and insists that 
evolution has a direction, a “precise 
orientation and a privileged axis” he be- 
gins to construct the edifice of his own 
original thought. Evolution has not run 
its course. Geogenesis led to biogenesis, 
“which turned out in the end to be noth- 
ing else than psycho-genesis. . . .Psycho- 
genesis has led to man. Now it effaces 
itself, relieved or absorbed by another 
and a higher function—the engendering 
and subsequent development of all the 
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stages of the mind, in one word noogene- 
sis.” Noogenesis implies the production 
of a “superabundance of mind” and looks 
forward to the ultimate earth, a “universe 
of conscious substance.” Pére Teilhard is 
not as perlucid here as he is earlier in 
the book, doubtless because the concept 
he is trying to express is a new one not 
seen, even by him, in all detail. 

In his introduction to the book Sir 
Julian Huxley also calls attention to this 
relative obscurity, and he fears that Teil- 
hard may not “be guarding himself 
sufficiently against the dangers of personi- 
fying the non-personal elements of real- 
ity.” In any case it is evident that Teil- 
hard envisions mankind, through an ever- 
increasing psycho-social unity, concen- 
trating on the transcendant center of this 
psychic convergence: God — until it 
reaches the “Omega point,” the “fulfill- 
ment of the spirit of the earth,” a detach- 
ment of the mind from its material mat- 
rix and an abandonment of its organo- 
planetary foothold. Extravagant as all 
this may seem, it should not be dismissed 
without the author being allowed to state 
his case, Sir Julian 
Huxley again points out, “the strange 
facts of extra-sensory perception un- 
earthed by the infant science of para- 
psychology may give us a clue as to a 
possible more ultimate state.” 

For the Catholic who knows his the- 
ology, the book creates certain doctrinal 
problems. It would be puerile to say that 
the evolutionary theory itself is one of 
them. We know that the Church allows 
us to accept the view that man’s body 
has evolved from lower forms, although 
she allows this with reservations, the 
principal one being that the human soul 
itself be not involved in this process. 
Pére Teilhard incorporates this specifi- 
cation into his exposition (p. 169 fn.), 
but the objective reader will find this 
effort to avoid heterodoxy somewhat 
forced. It is to be hoped that a more 
satisfactory reconciliation can be worked 
out in the future. 

Much more convincing is the author’s 
affirmation that monogenism is not ex- 
cluded by his transformist views: “the 
problem of monogenism in the strict 
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sense of the word,” “the presence and 
the movements of a unique couple,” must 
necessarily remain beyond the grasp of 
science because the phenomenon of 
“hominisation” “took place inside that 
which is always lacking in a_ recon- 
structed phylum—the peduncle of its 
original forms.” At the same time there 
are excellent reasons for a scientific ac- 
ceptance of monophyletism which is, of 
course, a basic corollary to any mono- 
genist belief. The real difficulties are 
with doctrines to which Pére Teilhard 
makes but the briefest or no reference at 
all: the transcendence of God; Original 
Sin; the gratuitousness of the super-natu- 
ral order; and the resurrection of the 
body. 

It was not his purpose, as he explicitly 
states, to discuss strictly theological prob- 
lems and, consequently, criticism should 
not be directed against the book because 
it fails to deal effectively with those it 
does raise. Others may and must deal 
with them. Pére Teilhard has left us a 
coherent treatise which is as provoca- 
tive as it is profound. Time alone will 
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assess and evaluate its conformity to the 
truth. In his own words, “the truth once 
seen, even by a single mind, always ends 
up by imposing itself on the totality of 
human consciousness.” 

J. EpGAR BRUNS 


DIPLOMACY IN A CHANGING WORLD 
ed. by Stephen Kertesz 

and M. A. Fitzsimons 

University of Notre Dame. $7.50 
This fascinating study of the role of 
diplomacy in the twentieth century is the 
first of a two-volume series published by 
the University of Notre Dame Press in 
its high quality “International Studies” 
of which there have appeared nineteen 
volumes to date. The second volume of 
this particular series, soon to appear, 
will treat exclusively of American diplo- 
macy. 

For some time now there has been a 
general vagueness in America as to ex- 
actly what diplomacy is, and what it can 
and cannot do. The editors of this timely 
book attempt to fill this void. They do it 
well by assembling a most distinguished 
panel of political scientists and diplo- 
matic commentators each of whom dis- 
sects one aspect of the tremendously 
complex and important areas of diplo- 
matic activity and conduct. 

From such contributors as Hans Mor- 
genthau, George Kennan, Quincy Wright, 
Louis Halle and the late Sir David 
Kelly, the reader will expect thoughtful, 
far-ranging, provocative essays and he 
will not be disappointed. To be sure, 
this is not easy reading and the quality 
of the prose does vary, as one might ex- 
pect in an anthology, but the tenor of the 
thinking included in this hefty volume 
makes the work of reading more reward- 
ing. 

As Professor Morgenthau so aptly 
points out in the leading essay, “Perma- 
nent Values in the Old Diplomacy,” we 
are reaching the end of the postwar era 
where vanquished nations have been re- 
stored and great powers have lost their 
control of world destinies, and where the 
traditional three national choices of di- 
plomacy, war and renunciation have been 
largely reduced to diplomacy or disaster. 
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Thus the influence and importance of di- 
plomacy has never been greater. 

Louis Halle’s “Morality and Contem- 
porary Diplomacy” affords the unique 
view of the diplomatist assessing moral- 
ity, a refreshing if incomplete role for 
Halle who contends rightly that a nation 
must be moral but its diplomacy must 
treat with reality and practicalities. This 
engrossing question is effectively raised 
but disappointingly left half-unanswered 
despite its basic nature. 

While the moral issue plagues the text 
because it is everywhere evident and no- 
where grappled with, the more prosaic 
considerations are often brilliantly han- 
dled. There is a telling piece on “Di- 
plomatists and Military People” which 
sets the correct frame of reference for the 
too frequent intrusion of the military in 
international affairs. 

The most intriguing of the book’s sec- 
tions is by far the description of “new 
actors and changing roles,” the story of 
smaller powers and their emerging in- 
fluence. Here the book clearly provides 
a much needed contribution with chap- 
ters on the diplomatic stance and prac- 
tice of Canada, India, the Middle East 
and Germany. 

Finally the book surveys the role and 
actions of the United Nations. This re- 
viewer found the contributions lacking 
in perception and candor, perhaps be- 
cause the essayists, Dag Hammarskjold 
and Sir Pierson Dixon, officials them- 
selves, could not be as free as one might 
hope. Nevertheless, Walter Laves’ article 
on UNESCO as a “Center of Cultural 
Diplomacy,” provides a stimulating look 
into a newly-evolving instrument of di- 
plomacy, the business of people talking 
to people. 

On the whole the book serves its pur- 
poses well. There is food for thought 
which should concern all Americans who 
must at long last measure up to their 
international responsibilities or suffer 
the eventual and inevitable national de- 
cline. 


ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY 
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THE YELLOW WIND 

by William Stevenson 

Houghton Mifflin. $6.00 
There is a great difference between the 
Asian attitude toward Western Chris- 
tianity and the Asian attitude toward 
other forms of Western culture. In poli- 
tics and economics Asia is over-anxious 
to be westernized. In religion Asia re- 
sists westernization. The basis of resist- 
ance is outlined in the book by Father 
Ohm, Asia Looks at Christianity. The 
main objection to Christianity arises 
from the diffuse spirituality found 
throughout the area. This spirituality 
has its glorious moments and judged by 
these moments Christianity appears as a 
materialistic creed proposed by unspir- 
itual men intent on fostering a religious 
imperialism as a companion or substi- 
tute for political imperialism. The finest 
welfare and educational works are re- 
garded with suspicion as basically sub- 
versive of native forms of life. 

The opinion of Father Ohm is that we 
must become more aware of this critical 
attitude, particularly in the areas of 
more advanced civilization of the world, 
in the Islamic, Hindu, Buddhist and Con- 
fucian areas. With these peoples we 
have thus far had least success. A new 
age is upon us and the naive missionary 
attitude of the past is not only ineffec- 
tive, it is harmful. Success in coming 
years depends upon our ability to evolve 
a new approach which takes much more 
account of the people and their ways. 

In the book by William Stevenson, The 
Yellow Wind, we find a reporter’s de- 
scription of the Red rule of mainland 
China as he saw it in the period between 
1954 and 1957. During these years he 
traveled not only through mainland 
China but also through the border re- 
gions, from Japan and Korea, Formosa 
and Vietnam, to Burma and Tibet. 

He gives no adequate presentation of 
the violence used by Mao. He identifies 
the present rule too closely with the Con- 
fucian rule of the past, and he sees the 
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Nationalist regime on Formosa as essen- 
tially no better than the Red rule on the 
continent. However, after recognizing 
these objectionable aspects of his writing, 
we must consider his book among the 
most capable yet written by any re- 
porter who has visited China in the post- 
war years. It is exceptionally well done 
in its analysis of the functioning of the 
Red regime, which is based on the shock- 
then-sympathy process used to bring na- 
tions as well as individuals to submit to 
the dictates of Communist tyranny. It 
has the pattern of the Chinese dance— 
two steps forward and one step back. 
This relentless process continues in 
China’s internal evolution and in China’s 
external aggression against the border 
nations. The book is well worth reading 
for its study of this process. As Mr. Ste- 
venson writes of all the border countries 
in south and southeast Asia: “Every- 
where the tender trap of Chinese Com- 
munism seemed to be closing slowly, 
gently and irresistibly.” The tenderness, 
however, is gone and the steel is evident. 
Tuomas Berry, C.P. 
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rRIUMPH IN THE WEST 
by Arthur Bryant 
Doubleday. $6.95 
The efforts of peaceful 
standing, an end to 
sight. 


notwith- 
war is nowhere in 
No matter how terrible war is or 
may become, it cannot be “unthinkable” 
while evil men covet the destruction of 
the freedom God-fearing men have al- 
ways fought and died for. So long as 
slavery is the price of “peace,” let us 
have good books 
about them. 


men 


soldiers and good 

An outstanding soldier’s story has now 
been told, by a good (and readable) his- 
torian. With Triumph in the West, Sir 
Arthur Bryant, a noted English historian, 
has completed his history of the Second 
World War, based on the wartime diaries 
of Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, Bri- 
tain’s wartime Chief of the 
Staff and Churchill’s closest 
advisor. Along with the first 
volume (The Turn of the Tide), this one 
must surely take its place among the 
half-dozen most important books yet to 
come out of the last great war. 


Imperial 
General 
military 


In both volumes the ingredients are 


the same: first, Alanbrooke’s wartime 


diary entries which are not merely the 
record of his own actions, but also of his 
hopes and fears, judgments and impres- 


sions; next, his post-war reflections on 
the events described; and finally, Bryant’s 
connecting the war. 
While their scope is immense, and ad- 
mirably handled by Bryant, Alanbrooke’s 
detailed illuminate the fa- 
miliar war story from within and from 
the top level. 


narrative of 


observations 


An experienced and inci- 
sive reporter, he gives us sharp, “heat-of- 
battle” portraits of the the 
drama, great and small. The following 
are some very brief samples: 

Churchill: “. . . could drive you to com- 
plete desperation . > and yet, “... I 
thank God that I was given the oppor- 
tunity of working alongside of such a 
man.” 

Stalin: “. . . he had a military brain of 
the highest calibre . his shrewdness, 
assisted by American shortsightedness, 
might lead us anywhere... .” 

Eisenhower: “No real director of 


actors in 
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thought, plans, energy or direction. Just 
a co-ordinator, a good mixer. . 
commander.” 

MacArthur: “. . . the greatest general 
and best strategist that the war pro- 
duced.” 

But there is much more here than can 
be indicated by the above. The book 
covers the greater part of Alanbrooke’s 
service as C.I.G.S., from the invasion of 
Italy through the end of the war, and 
into the uneasy first post-war year. 
While the “insider’s” commentary on the 
last great campaigns is intensely inter- 
esting, the ever-increasing political flavor 
—the picture of the Communists and the 
Western Allies grappling for political ad- 
vantages over the prostrate Third Reich 
—is of even greater, and more contem- 
porary importance. There can be no 
doubt we lost that poltical struggle, for 
Khrushchev is a greater menace now than 
Hitler ever was. Many of the reasons 
why we lost can be found or are at least 
indicated in this book. 

To sum up: an important historical 
document, and a most readable and re- 
warding book. 


. no real 


J. P. MCFADDEN 
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pacy”, “What is Life?”, “Origin of Man”, . 


“What is the Trinity?”, “Biblical Criticism” 


and more. We make this astounding offer —— \4y 
of your first two volumes FREE because we r 
believe that no thinking Catholic can afford 
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to be without this monumentab source of Lee 
information and inspiration! 


GET YOUR FREE GIFT BOOKS 
...NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 


Why do we offer you the first two volumes 
Free? Simply because we believe that, after 
seeing them, reading them, dipping into them 
for ready reference—you will want to con- 
tinue receiving two new volumes every 
month at only $4.95 for both each month, 
until you have the entire, nificent 150- 
volume set as your own priceless, precious, 
personal possession! But you must be the 
judge. With your order for two books a 
month, we send you the first two books 
ABSOLUTELY Free, They are yours to keep 
even if you decide to cancel later. And you 
may cancel at any time, and pay only for 
books received after the first two gift 
books. Fair enough? Mail card today! 


EUGE. : 
NEVER BEFORE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA GENE ee 


AS USABLE AS THIS ONE! 


Here, without question, is the great refer- 


eyez saey yt 


HENRI DANIEL-ROPS . 
from the 
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NO RISK — YOU HAVE EVERYTHING TO GAIN! 


Yes, you have everything to gain. You can be among the 
most alert, intelligent, superbly informed Catholics in the 
little time it takes you to read and digest the two enjoyable, 
easy-to-read books you get each month—at only $4.95 for 
both. 

And you have nothing to lose! You may cancel at any time, 
and pay only for books received after the first two gift 
books. We make this astounding offer of your first 2 volumes 
FREE because we believe that no thinking Catholic can 
afford to be without this monumental source of information 
and inspiration. 

But you must act now —because our supply of free gift 
books is limited 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW pie 
FOR YOUR 2 FREE GIFT BOOKS ! 
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When you order your set of the new 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM from 
THE PAULIST BOOK MART 
you get these first 
{) superb volumes absolutely 
a ‘ 


OUR GIFT TO YOU : Edited by a 
. reat Catholic 

author and distin- 

guished French 
Academician—HENRI 
DANIEL - ROPS — each 
volume is the work of a 
leading Catholic authority 
in his field. Each volume 


carries the imprimatur. 


HAILED AS THE MOST IMPORTANT CATHOLIC 
PUBLISHING PROJECT OF OUR TIME! 


Yes, this astonishing and unique monument to scholarship 
and faith is being hailed all over the world as the most 
important Catholic publishing achievement of our time! It 
is indeed! For here, in 150 easy-to-handle and easy-to-read 
CLAIM volumes (being published at the rate of 2 volumes a month) 

is the sum of Christian knowledge and culture! 
Winner of The Thomas More Association Medal for the most 
YOUR FREE distinguished contribution to Catholic publishing of the year 
for 1958, the TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM contains everything anyone could want 

GIFT BOOKS 


to know on any subject involving Catholicism! 


When we say “gift’’ we meon just 
that—no strings attached, no obli- 
gation whatsoever. These two 
magnificent volumes, the first two 
of 150 to be published at the rate 
of two a montth, are YOURS FREE, 
YOURS TO KEEP whether or not 
you later decide to cancel! 


TRY BEFORE YOU BUY! 


Now the Paulist Book Mart makes it possible for you to try 
before you buy—to sample two complete volumes of this monu- 
mental work. They are our gifts to you—read all the details 
inside, then mail card to us! 
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